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When orderivg Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them. advertised in The New-Engiand or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


“Bast Books for Singing Schodls. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


By A. N. Jonnson. Just Our. Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly described, 
that it is the easiest and best Manual for Teachers and Lead- 
ers; and is also a most qunertenenng useful, and thorough 
pook for all Music Classes and Conventions; with the 
plainest of the na instructions, and 260 pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and con- 
tinually reterred to. The also best answers the per- 
plexing question, “* How to have good singing in Congre- 
gations.”’ $1.38; or $12.00 per en. 


By L. O. Emerson. This fine 


THE ENCORE. 
book has already been used by thousands, who have had 
irable collection of Sacred 


but one opinion as to its 
Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, Songs, &c., for 
practice. It is a capital Glee Book, as well as Singing Class 
Book. Thorough Tastrective Course. 75 cts.; or $7.50 


per doz. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perxins. This, like the “‘ Encore,”’. is an excellent 
Glee Book, as well as Singing School Book, and will be a 
fine book for conventions and for easy practice in Choirs and 
Societies. Good instructive course, and the best of music. 
75 cts.; or $6.75 per doz. 

All teachers and conventi are invited to insure 
their succéss this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere, Copies sent post-free by mail, for retail 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

137 451 Washington St, BOSTON. 


Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
_ 28 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW CLASSES. The regular courses of instruction 
in all the classes of Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture are now given in the EVENINGS. 

Students are admitted at any time to either class. A 
special course for Teachers of the public schools. 

Incidental Fee, $3.00 per term of four months. 


hala 


French Literary Institute. 


A PUBLIC AND FREE LECTURE 
Will be given in the Hall of this Institution, 115 Tre- 
mont S8t., Saturday, Oct. 13, at 11 o'clock, on the 
“ SaUVEUR Metuop.” All interested invi 

Prof. Cyr intends to organize a diterary excursion to 
and others. Particulars 
139 a 


School of Vocal Physiology. 

‘Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corrected 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Auex. GRAHAM or L. ALoNnzo 
Butrarrietp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Sch20l of 
Oratory Rooms. 139m 


ete. {MCRAE’S SCHOOL REGISTER } premeta. 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex- 
amination, Summary, Remarks, & 


Paris, next Summer, for 
will be given later. 


137 tf MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 
lar! measurer of improvement, tor awarding regu- 

sc priviliges, prizes, —for improve- 


ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 
Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 


ine. Price 50 cts. 
mail promptly filled. UVENIR PUBLISHING Con, 9 
30 


Bible House, Vew Fork. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 
BLOCuTION taught; cured ; 


given. Send so cts. for Elocution Simplified.” Wal- 
ter_K. Fobes, 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 139 


Preparation for the American 


and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while contin to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, a a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year, 
The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested he 


gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several 
and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, This of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Clarvard University.) 
Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
at a distance, in Gree. in Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. ‘ 
“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”’—[Pre/. Goodwin's Testimonial. 


293 Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 11622 
TUFTS COLLEGE. 

Three courses of study are offered :— 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 

guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III. The Angineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail, Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address _.__Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 28th Winter Session will — on Tuurspay, Ocr. 
1877, in the commodious new e Building. Clinical 

ills, a, ospitals. ng 
course Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of jal) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Soe, 
116% N. College Ave. & a1stSt., Phila., 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston. 


HENESS’S METHOD. 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Coxtogivum 
Latinum will reopen October ist. 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


DRAWIN @ INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Bi ins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


S. S. HAMILL, Author of “The Science of Elo- 
terature, toric, Elocu' 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
ve private instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 

ing, and Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 

themselves for Pro- 
of Reading in Colleges and 

132 m (1) 


lawyers, and those wishing to 
fessional Readers or Instructors 
High Schools. Address: Jacksonville, I. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, 
Ovatery. ‘May be pursued together or separately. 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Winter Term pase Dec 3. 


PRIMARY, TEACHER 


_T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills sityati 
MUSICAL adres E. TOUR 
BREAD. Music Hall. Boston. 


$66 WEEK oor tome and 


Send forcatalogue. J. W SHOEMAKER, 


H Befective Speech. C. S. Corsy, 
W. Springfield St., Boston. Ref: J. 
Elocution, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Anna Randall-Diehi. and pu 


INTRODUCED for all . oo Address 
Educational Union,’ Broadway, } 


Y Reports for School Vi 
Send lor Plan 900 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuers for 
any department, with positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES ools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U. 8. School and College Directory a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives inlermation of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. To al) others, so cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, 
Kinder, arten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. Gath Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor 6f Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. ‘Ten in number. Lilustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS, (1) Cuar.es 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tus Art or Expression IN 
Oratory, R&ADING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocuiion, Address; 
1342 Sr. James Hore:t, BOSTON, 


& CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 
The course of is arranged to secure a pet hy prep- 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAY 


To Teachers. 


for «+ 25 for Ie! 


Send 25 cents and receive by return mail a copy of my 
Examination Record, or 10 cents 250 common 
school Composition Sabjects,—the same being at the 
rate of ‘25 for 1c.!” Stamps taken. 


25—-FOR——$1 . 


Of my Erasable Recitation Cards, — advertised in full in 
Nos. 131—134 of Tus Journar,—will be sent intro- 
duction, till Nov. 10, 1877. Thousands sold. 


Address WM. E. BUCK, 
90 Bridge St.,. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Descriptive Circular free. 159 a 


The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 


In Ladies, Gentlemen's, 
and Boys’ Sizes. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Manufactured solely by J. A. 
RROWN & CO, No. 11 Mai- 
den Lane, New York. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


For sale by the watch and 
jewelry trade generally thro’- 
out the United States and Brit- 
ish Provinces. 139d 


APILIN UM 


SILICATE 


Stone Cloth, 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


GOLD WATCH CASES, | sects, that, opens 


Agents Wanted. 


Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 
Agents, to solicit subscribers for the 
following publications : 


The National »« New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the Interest Education: from 
the Kindergarten he College. 


Devoted Exclusively t 


A Monthly, 


For Day-School and Parish Recreations, Sun- 
day-Schvol Exercises, Mission Schools, 
and Temperance Entertainments. 


For full Particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


Vol. 1. SEPTEMBER. No. 2, 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 
Doctor Corbeau. The Little French Lesson, 
Acted Proverb: Oh, Girls! 
rains but it pours.” Little Ones. 

In Sea. 

Sunday-School Exercises: 
An Autumn Object-Lesson. | One,Two, Three, Four, Five, 
The Offering. 5 


Six, Seven. 
Mission Department: 
A Mission Voyage to India. | Tell it Again. — 
‘*Come Over and Help Us.’’| Some Little Girls. 
Temperance Entertainments : 
Oh! for the Sparkling Crys- | The Conquerer Conquered. 
- tal Stream (music). Notes. 


The price of Goop Times” is One Dollar per year ; 
Fifteen Cents single number. 

Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Pubhsher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


Two Patents *x> Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
t and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and eve School4n the land should 
be provided with them. Send for circularto H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Blackboards. _ 
&”~ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


Kindergarten Groods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. aT. LOUIS, MO. 
ro2f(M) _Sept.f 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Street, Boston, 


Is jig Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
garment is always given at the lowest price fc 


Send for sample. 135 (1) 


{ 


191 FULTON BZ, she Meet quality of work. Liberal discounts to 
WY, 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| | 
( 
| | THE PRIMAR #TEACHER, 
| A New Bthly, 
| Interes 
we In ts of Pri- 
| mary in) tion. 
a4 ” 
| THE TIMES, 
~ 
id 
~ 
— 
S 
) 
— 
tt 
For Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad-| 7 
vanced Stu —~y Two departments. The Course in El- 4 KN a) Be f 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and. Oratory. ‘The Literary) As 
ge includes Conversation, Analysis of Language, His- 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 

tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


. Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rrrcnre & Sons have been appointed ae by 
Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 
Pars makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrica: Apparatos 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; a 


orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufactierers Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A 
Price 15 cents, — application. ( 


mention this j 
Boys and CIRLS 3 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; 

S lines ; $5, 5 lines. 
ING PRE ss one oo ete outfit for $7, 


Do Your Own nating 


NO EXPENSE, czcept for ¢ 

outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,ctc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $I uP 


Send two 3e. stamps for new [lustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & CO.,Manu/ rs, Fort-Hilk 


THE KINGDOM 


or — 


Mother Goose. 
A New Fairy Play. 
With Fun for Old and Young. 


tus, illustrated, 
hen writing 


Q 
i 
Ni 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT TRON; 


Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co. (Lim.J 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
111 Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Modeis | 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AGENT FOR 


4 Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
cloth-bound $1 each. have no footer in 


THE MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(Patentep Fss. 1, »876,) 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge. Bed, and Child's Crib combined in one, 


AND OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO POSITION 
ESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFOR 


EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE, 
Cireulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


1350 816 Broadway, New York. 


A specialty fer Schools and Parlor 


Entertainments. 
Price 50 = All orders postpaid. 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mevrose, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public “Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
*$1.00 Sample sets 25 cts. 


MRS. N. BORDMAN, 
133] MeLrosz, Mass. 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With Thirty Changes of Posi:ion 
Paticr, Library, imvaiid Chair, Chile's 
Crib, Bed or Loun 


e, Com- 
dining beauty, ~, 
Strength, and 
eomfort, thing to 

Science. 
ders by mai! premptiy at- 
tended to. Goods shipped 
to any address, C.0.D. Send 


for IMlustrated Cr 


THE WILSON ADIU3. 


SManfs. of Schaal, Church, Hall, and Office Hurniture, 


Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 


school-room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the ‘‘ Carton”’ is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 


Michigan School Furniture Company, 


No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 
We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 


Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 


We are the sole agents in New England for The Carton Ventilating School Heater. 


De you want a well-ventilated and well-heated 


the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 
We are gratified with our constantly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


Apparatus for Projection. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE — 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
and vitalizes 


IT 1S HEALTH. 
Belt. 


youR 
ESTERBROOK’ Sie 


ESTERB ROOK 
FALCON, 


APANES Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
20 cents. Send for Price List. mer? D. 


| the entire system, increases 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. 
: N. H. EDGERTON, 
120 (4M) PHILADELPHIA. 


the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what pa BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro. Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayovzes & 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. Joseph Gillott’s 
ter STEEL PENS 
SFESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., Of the Old 
124 27 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. | Manx, Gillott’s, 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
FRED JUENGLING, (303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 


Engraver Wood, 
NO. 30 BOND STREET, 


"We have gotten over the idea, that it is essent 
life and happiness to indulge in the Serene % ove 
countries, when we b a produce the same with equal merit 


at home.”— U. S. Grant. 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
One Drawinc Cass, containing Seven Drawinc Panciis 
of different grades; or ONE Dozen, assorted grades, ExTRA 
RounpD Gut, on the receipt of Firty Cents (currency 
or postage-stamps). If they do not prove satisfactory, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 134m 


rh USE 
Wis, 


AGE, SS 
Best Kriown. 1824. 


US 


EM CK, 114 William St, Mew York. 107 tf 
5 b $20 FER DAY at home. Sam worth $5 
free. Stinson & Co., Maine, 


$124 DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms 
9 


122 free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK. 
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THREE GRACES. 


O'er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be the Graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

fleaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 

Do these upbear the little world below 

Of Education, Patience, Love, and Ilope. 

Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 

The straighten’d arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in snow. 


O, part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and will proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive, 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother-dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtask’d at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both. 

— S. T. Coleridge. 


Public ; Opinion. 


— The teacher is, or ought to be, the prime moving 
power in universal education, It is the teacher that 
makes or unmakes the school. It is not possible for 
the schools of any people to rise above the moral and in- 
tellectual standard of their teachers. It is not possi- 
ble for poor teachers to make good schools. It is not 
possible for ignorant, unskillful, and inefficient teachers 
to create and keep alive that public sentiment which is 
indispensable to the support of good schools, It is not 
possible that such teachers should send into the com- 
munity those well-taught, well-drilled reinforcements so 
hecessary to build up, strengthen, and perpetuate it. Itis 
hot possible that they should create and maintain a sup- 
ply of the material out of which competent superintend- 
_ €nts, boards of education, and other school officers may 
be drawn. Indeed, the whole question of the possi- 
bility of a successful scheme of universal education 
turns upon the possibility of producing a supply of 
worthy, able, successful teachers. Upon this vital 
Point public opinion cannot be too well settled, nor can 


the requisite measures be too wisely and efficiently di- 
tected.— Educational Weekly. 


~~ Girlhood is a term in human life of God’s ap- 
Pointing. It has its own capacities, its own dangers 
and trials, its own sensibilities, its own character. It 
'$ not childhood ; it is not womanhood ; byt it lies be- 


Only it is not a mere point of their meeting, but a 
good strip of meadow-land, with its own graces and 
brightness, and not without some sorrows upon it, like 
the shadow of the bird’s wing on the meadow grass. 
We shall not do well if we shorten it, or crowd it out, 
or put a crude, premature, superficial womanhood in 
place of it— Bishop Huntington. 

— A teacher who furnishes that regular and constant 
occupation which commands the attention of all the 
pupils during the several exercises of the day, thereby 
gives the best assurance of ability to manage a school 
successfully. Indeed, the secret of maintaining good 
discipline chiefly lies in this. Hence the manner of 
teaching becomes an important element of good man- 
agement as well as good instruction, for it is this that 
chiefly determines the order of the class. Further- 
more, habits of learning are acquired from the prevail- 
ing methods of teaching. To learn how to manage a 
class or school so that all the pupils may have constant 
occupation, and may give an interested attention to all 
the exercises, should be the aim of every teacher. 


Proper changes in the manner of presenting the differ- 
ent lessons upon the same subject, and even changes in 
the manner of conducting a single lesson, will be use- 
ful to the teacher toward the attainment of this aim.— 
Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 


— It is a question whether the insufferable meanness 
of some school boards is not equal to their benighted 
ignorance. Men of no education are often chosen to 
manage the educational affairs of an entire community. 
They assume the direction of long-experienced teach- 
ers in their work, changing courses of study, introduc- 
ing new books, and erecting school-houses. They play 
with teachers’ salaries as boys play with a foot-ball in the 
play-ground, and hesitate no more to turn out ateacher, 
on the most trivial excuses, than to eat adinner. In 
fact, they treat the gravest educational interests of the 
country with the most consummate indifference. ‘The 
result is, we have, in many places, poorly-constructed 
but costly buildings, discouraged teachers, miserable 
courses of study, and unteachable text-books. Gentle- 
men! stop playing with vital interests ; turn over the 
management of your educational affairs to a permanent 
board of honest and capable men and women ; unite 
all your energies to make your schools the very best 
possible ; pay your teachers living salaries, and assure 
them of permanence in their places. Do these things 


and your schools will prosper, and become the glory of 
the land ; omit to do these things, and they will lan- 
guish and become, what they too often now are, the 
disgrace and shame of our country.— Zhe National 


Teachers’ Monthly. 


— Rote methods should be avoided, and pains taken 
to give clear and correct instruction, with careful ex- 
planatjons of words and principles, so that pupils may 
know and understand what they study. In the use of 
text-books it is facts and princip/es which are wanted, not 
the exact phraseology in which they are stated. A 
clear and correct statement that is understood by the 
pupil, though it may verbally vary from the language 
of the hook, is sufficient ; and oftentimes it is better 


ory works well only when the mind is deeply interested’. 
It is the red, glowing iron which may be easily and 
deeply indented.” Pupils should met be required to 
learn guestions as well as answers, and repeat them par- 
rot-like in a set order. Questions should be put in a 
clear and intelligent manner dy the ‘eacher, aiming to 


secure clear and intelligent answers by the pupil. Col- 
umns of words to be repeated and spelled in a set order 
by the pupil, should zo¢ be required, but words are to 
be given out dy the teacher, and correctly spelled Ay ‘he 
pupils. —Bristol (R. I.) School Committee. 


Methods in Spelling —No. VII 


The principles on which a correct method of spelling 
is based, are very few ; the methods are many. I shall 
give a large number of these, partly for the purpese of 
criticising some of those in common use. 

The usual method of spelling from a spelling-book 
with the definitions is, in most cases, a miserable fail- 
ure. The list of words is often entirely beyond their 
comprehension, many of which they will never see 
again, while some are entirely obsolete. With these 
difficulties before me as superintendent of schools this 
year, I suggested the following plan for the teachers in 
our summer schools, which has produced the most sat- 
isfactory results, and which were highly appreciated 
by the teachers. I recommend it for trial by teachers 
who make use of a spelling book : 

1. Give out to a class in the Third, or any higher 
Reader, ten or fifteen words from the spelling-book for 
a lesson. Now tell the class that you are going to give 
them the easiest word in the lesson for them to find out 
what it means. In this lesson, it is saw mi//, ‘‘ Now 
when you study your spelling-lesson, you must all try to 
tell me what a saw-mi// is.” Pay no attention to the 
meaning of the other words in this lesson. The reci- 
tationgomes. John’s turn takes sazw-mi//, and he spells 
it and defines it. Other pupils may improve John’s 
definition, and lastly the teacher adds to the general 
stock of knowledge. Do not be too exacting at first. 
When you assign the second lesson, give out the ‘wv 
easiest words, to be defined ; the third lesson give out 
three words. Then say to the class that you want them 
to define a// the easy words, in the next lesson. In this 
way you employ the true inductive method of making 
them think for themselves, and unconsciously lead them 
along in cultivating the powers of observation. ‘They 
will learn, in a short time, to express their thoughts iu 
good language. After a few lessons in the foregoing 
manner, tell the class that you are going to give them 
one Aard word in addition to the easy ones. Herea 
dictionary may be necessary, which they should Jeara 
how to use. The next day give them /wo hard words, 
and so on, as far as your judgment would deem it prot- 
itable. Omit, for the present, all obsolete or unusual 
words. ‘This will prove not only a profitable but also a 
pleasurable exercise on the part of the pupils, while the 
tendency will be to make correct spellers,. At the next 


lesson, let them recall the word or words defined at the 
previous lesson, They will readily do it, 
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2. In rural districts pupils often stand in a row and 
spell for the head, for which a merit-mark is given. 
The one who leaves off at the head goes to the foot, 
and again tries for the head. The greatest objection 
to this time-honored method is, that the attention of the 
children is called quite as much to their position in the 
class as to the words they are learning to spell. 

3. An ingenious teacher once devised the plan of 
having ‘wo heads to the class. Commencing at one 
end of the class as the head, he put out the words till 
he reached the other end, when he made that the head 
and they spelled in the opposite direction, and strove 
for this head. Thus there were two merit marks to be 
given. Those leaving off at the head took their places 
in the middle of the class. This gives the poor spell- 
ers a double chance to reach the head, while no one, 
feels disgraced by being at the foot. 

4. Select some initial letters, write them on the board, 
and let the class supply the words and spell them. 
Example : 

5. p., sound pears ; a., Willing Anna ; 

r.¢., rough treatment; a., good apples ; 

4. i., black ink ; handsome flowers ; 
The pupils can write the words on their slates, and 
thus bring out different answers. 

5. Give out a word, and make each scholar spell a 
letter in turn. This method has the merit of securing 
the attention of wayward scholars, Farther than this 
‘it has but little value. 

6. Choose sides, and let each one stand till he is 
spelled down, the rest of the class writing misspelled 
words for correction. 

7. Give out words, and pay no attention to a mis- 
spelled one, till some one in turn spells it and goes 
above. This is a good exercise for good, but not for 
poor spellers. 

7. Give out the following ten words to an advanced 
class in the high school, to be written on their slates : 


twinging seige seizure 

guage apostasy ecstacy 
crystallize supersede inflammation 
absence. 


Let them recall all misspelled words at the next lesson. 
This is a capital plan. ENTITY, 


Moral Training in our Schools. 


BY WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, 
Privcipal of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 

It is somewhat startling to find in the last report of 
the Board of Inspectors of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, that nearly one-half of all the convicts in the 
prison were born in Massachusetts, and that considera- 
bly more than one-half were born in New-England, 
while of the convicts received during the previous year 
a somewhat larger proportion still were natives of our 
own State and our own NewEngland. These convicts, 
then, were just such boys and girls as we have to-day 
in our schools, and even in our homes. It need not be 
said that they are in the prison in consequence of any de- 
fect in our school system ; but we should inquire if any- 
thing can be done in the schools to render the number 
smaller of those, now children, who shall hereafter live 
the criminal’s life and wear the convict’s dress. 

Undoubtedly the cultivation of the intellectual life 
decreases the tendency to crime, by turning the 
thoughts away from what is sensual and animal ; un- 
doubtedly acquiring the mere elements of a sound edu- 
cation tends to make a better worker in practical life, 
and so to take away the temptations that must beset 
the unemployed or half-employed laborer ; undoubt- 
edly the order of our schools, and the habits of quiet 
there maintained for a number of hours each day, 

tend to discipline and to a proper respect for authority ; 
undoubtedly opening the school every morning by rev- 
erently reading a few verses of the high morality and 
spirituality of the Bible, has a momentarily tranquiliz- 
yng and elevating effect, and may, in many cases, un- 


consciously produce a still deeper result ; undoubtedly 
the just administration of school rules, the just punish- 
ment of offences, the just and kind rebuke, given as 
needed, tend to cultivate the moral sense. How much 
more than this can be done in the direction of moral 
training, as our schools are constituted? How much 
more than this can any enthusiastic teacher do for his 
or her pupils? How much more than this can there be 
time for amid the varied demands of the lessons and 
the recitations of the school-room ? 

Of formal, didactic instruction in morals, the teach- 
er can do very little, and it would be worthless if he 
could ; but much may be accomplished by real acquaint- 
ance with the pupils, by coming into sympathy with 
them, so that the pupils shall grow into a feeling first, 
perhaps, of “liking,” and then even of admiration for 
their teacher. If the teacher can become really an ele- 
vater and inspirer of his individual pupils, —if the 
teacher can become personally attached to his pupils, 
so that for the time being they are a part of his life, 
his unconscious influence can hardly be measured, and 
it will be an influence that will abide. And nothing is 
more certain than the real attractiveness of every boy 
in our schools, if we could only get hold of,— have 
open to us the attractive side. But just here are very 
many teachers prevented from undertaking the 
work that they would gladly do. Our schools, — 
our whole system of education, has been growing more 
and more into machinery. By the increase of the size 
of schools, the class, or at best the division of the 
class, has become the unit. Now boys and girls can 
not be treated,as so much raw material, to be put into 
one room of a factory and turned out the desired man- 
ufactured article. I do not say that they cannot be 
taught a certain mass of facts together. Mr. Grad- 
grind could do that. But a knowledge of all such facts 
is not education, and their influence is worthless for any 
real hold upon the minds and affections of those who 
learn them. 

If I have learned any thing from many years spent 
in teaching, if any single thought grows more and more 
strongly upon me each year, it is that no two of my 
pupils are ever alike. They do not need, each one, the 
whole of a teacher’s time ; but each one does need to 
have his character perceived or studied, and a few words 
addressed to him then, adapted to the actual living boy, 
are of vastly more value than hours of precept given to 
the class of which he is a part. It takes time and ex- 
perience to be able to do this with any degree of skill ; 
and although some by natural insight, by a natural 
power of adaptation, aided by professional habit, can 
come into sympathy with a large number of pupils, in 
general it may be said that our teachers have so many 
pupils under them that it is impossible for them to do 
any thing but class work, and class work in which the 
individual must be ignored. 

What, then, must be done? Decrease the size of 
the classes. Understand clearly that fifty-six pupils for 
a single teacher, however well graded the school, under 
however good a system, is an educational absurdity. 
Education cannot be given so. Any city or town that 
makes so large a number its basis will inevitably fail, 
not so much in the number of geographical facts learned, 
or copies written, or words spelled, as in that which 
mainly makes these of value, If you tell parents this, 
they will readily understand it. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for them to see that the children of their own 
families need different training, and that their charac- 
ters are each a separate study. The first thing to do 
for our schools is to reduce the number of pupils for 
each teacher, and it is quite time that this should be 
publicly and ‘persistently declared. In whatevgr de- 
partment of education we may be personally engaged, 
we are all, as citizens, concerned chiefly that the edu- 
cation of the common schools should be the best that 
the public can give. Only four per cent. of the chil- 
dren of the public schools of Boston are in the high 


schools ; al] the rest are in the grammar and primary 
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schools, It may be said, without danger of contradic- 
tion, that in no State in the Union is the number of 
those pursuing any branch that by courtesy might be 
styled a part of higher education, greater than five per 
cent. of those at school. The high and normal schools, 
the academies and colleges, may give us the officers for 
our educational army, but the officers exist for the army, 
not the army for the officers. All who are interested 
in public education should start with this postulate: 
The great object to be considered, is the best education 
that can be given in our common schools to the ninety- 
five per cent. of the children who will never be able or 
willing to advance beyond them. Then add to it the 
following: No town should place more pupils under 
the charge of its teachers than the average teacher can 
produce his best results upon. Do you say that this 
would greatly increase the expenditures of the public 
schools? That I must ask leave to treat in another ar- 
ticle, only saying now, in order to guard against mis- 
conception, First, that the high schools are a necessary 
part of the public-school system of any city or State ; 
and second, that though education, however expensive, is 
far cheaper than crime, yet that all that is expended 
in the name of education does not necessarily promote 
it. Not additional taxation, but economy, will give us 
sufficient means for public education. 


The Scholar’s Judgment of the Teacher. 


It should be born in mind by those having the guid- 
ance and instruction of the young, that the youthful 
minds will some day become critics of the process by 
which they were developed. 

If this process is wise and far reaching, the young as 
they come to years of discretion will appreciate it, and 
with pleasure will look back upon the faithful guidance 
they received in these early years, when their own 
talents could have been of little value to them in select- 
ing the paths best adapted to their nature. What the 
youth in {the present may dislike and seek to get rid of, 
if faithfully maintained will in after years bring forth 
pleasure and profit to instructor and pupil. The teacher 
or instructor will have good cause to be proud of the 
results of his labors, while the pupil will regard with 
peculiar satisfaction, and even veneration, the methods 
whereby he or she was so faithfully conducted along 
the wayward paths of youth. 

If, on the contrary, these instructions are short- 
sighted and vain, it will in due time manifest itself to 
the intellect of the young in a way not flattering to the 
instructor. The young scholar may not be able to de- 
tect any weakness or dishonesty on the part of those 
having charge of his or her early instruction ; they may 
at this early period even become impressed in some 
way or other with the erroneous idea that a good 
teacher or guardian is not doing right by them, or that 
a very poor instructor is the type of perfection. Time 
only will prove the true value of the instruction that 
they at this period receive. If there is culpable error 
in the instruction, the time will come, sooner or later, 
when they will be able to see it in its true light, and 
then a just indignation will arise in their minds and 
prompt them to condemn, and even loathe those who 
have served them unfaithfully. There are parties in the 
world having charge of the instruction of youth, who 
seek their own selfish ends rather than any good for 
the pupil ; regard for themselves is the first and some- © 
times only thought. The true teacher, however, will be 
above such things, and will conscientiously attend to the 
duty of developing the young minds entrusted to their 
care. Their labor at times may seem onerous, and as 
though they were meeting with very little reward ; but 
if they are faithful, many young minds who at present 
may seem to have little regard for them or their tasks, 
will in a few years be looking back upon these youthful 
scenes, and bless those who were so true to them at this 
critical period. 


Many an old teacher is tenderly thought of years 
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and years after they are in their grave, and that too by 
some of their most trying scholars.. Perhaps some few 
cynics may say, “ What good does that do?” as though 
this would imply that one should do some good action 
simply for being praised for it. Wedo not think that 
the good teacher, or good person of any grade or de- 
partment in life, belongs to this class. 

The wise and good are too much engaged with the 
honest work before them, in endeavoring to have it a 
complete success, rather than in all the time thinking 
how they shall get the most praise there for from their 
fellow men ; and whatever praise they may desire, it will 
be that which comes for substantial and legitimate good, 
and not that which is prompted by short sightedness 
and immediate reward,—reward in advance of positive 
and lasting results. The faithful servant is not exer- 
cised about his reward ; he does his duty to the best of 
his ability, and lets “reward” take care of itself. 

To the faithful teacher the opening sentence of this 


short article may not be especially applicable. We trust 
however that we will give no offense in calling the atten- 
tion of the teachers whose eyes may fall upon this 
article, to this important fact,—a fact that is sometimes 
quite overlooked or ignored. The more faithful they 
are to the scholar the more lasting will be their labor, 
and the more grateful will the mature scholar be to 
them for their labor of love. I, PN. 


Varieties. 


— “Going to the caucus, George?” “ Ah, yaas,” said 
the recent gtaduate ; “it is the duty of every good 
citizen to attend the — ah —the cauci.” And then he 
wondered what they were so outrageously tickled over. 

— A book canvasser, the other day, talked half an 
hour, the other day, to induce a lady to buy a book. 
She handed him a slip of paper, on which was written : 
“T’me defe and dum !” 


— ’Tis a kind of good deed to say well ; 
And yet words are not deeds.—Shaks. 


— The following incident happened in one of the 
public schools in this city : Teacher — “ Define the 
word excavate.” Scholar — “It means to hollow out.” 
Teacher — “ Construct a sentence in which the word is 
properly used.” Scholar—‘The baby excavates when 
it gets hurt.” 

— The most recent case of absence of mind is that 
of an editor who copied from a hostile journal one of 
his own articles, and headed it: “ A Wretched Attempt 
at Wit.” 

— “Gentlemen, I introduce to you my friend, who 
isn’t as stupid as he appears to be.” Introduced friend, 
with vivacity,—“ That’s precisely the difference between 
my friend and myself.” 


—“ The Passions are a numerous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud : 
Curb these unholy sons of strife_! 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life. 
If they grow mutinous and rave, 
They are thy masters,—thou their slave !” 


— One of the old settlers at the Isle of Shoals, seeing 
the name of “ Psyche” on the hull of a yacht the other 
day, spelled it out slowly, and then exclaimed, “ Well, 
if that aint the biggest way to spell fish!” 

— On being asked what he thought fire-flies were 
made for, a little boy answered, “I think God made 
them for candles, to light the little frogs to bed.” 

— In youth the habit of system, method, and indus- 
try is as easily formed as others ; and the benefits and 
enjoyments which result from it are more than the 
wealth and honors which they always secure. — ¥. 7: 
Trowbridge, 

— Evil, like a rolling stone upon a mountain top, 

A child may first set off, a giant cannot stop. 
== Trench, 

— Talleyrand was bored for his autograph by a dull 
English nobleman. At last he sent the following invi- 
tation: “ Dear Lord ——: Will you oblige me by your 
company to dinner on Wednesday next, at eight o’clock ? 
T have invited some exceedingly clever people, and I 
do not like to be the only fool among them.” 


School Honor. 
BY WAYLAND SPAULDING. 


dn Three Parts —Part 


In constant, careful attention to the wishes of each 
scholar there lies a double good. It makes a scholar 
stand squarely where he is put, and it helps him to 
think of others. Loyalty to his teacher is akin to un- 
selfishness. He will not see us, day after day, exerting 
ourselves to make life better for him and his school- 
mates, without striving to imitate us. The first thing 
he will think to do, will probably be something which 
he has seen us do. If we walk quietly across the room, 
So as not to disturb those studying, he will do the same. 
If we close the door softly, he will ; if our mind works 
quickly, he will learn to bend his likewise ; if we are 
careful to speak well of every one, he will gradually 
rise above the crude harshness which is so sure a sign 
of unripeness ; if we demand strict, instant obedience 
from him, he will soon demand it of himself. 

I am well aware that some will call me visionary. 
You will say there are few schools where this method 
would succeed, but I think not. The theory takes no- 
tice of the fact that every school will contain both good 
and bad scholars ; that long-patience is required ; but 
assumes that most human beings are open to the influ- 
ence of wise and hearty helpfulness. 

The kindness which is so powerful must be accom- 
panied with strong respect, and unvarying obedience to 
discipline. There may. be need, on entering a disor- 
derly school, for the use of sharp correction, to make 
oneself a standing-place ; but when once we are mas- 
ter, this must be laid aside, and the real work of char- 
acter-building begun. Our confidence may be deceived. 
When the reformed drunkard breaks his pledge, we 
lift him up and give him another chance: let us treat 
the children as well. To hold a pupil in suspicion will 
surely make him treacherous, while trusting may beget 
in him an honorable shame. If we treat him always as 
though we had*no doubt of his perfect honesty, he will 
learn to respect and value our opinion enough to 
deserve it. 

For example, at the daily singing-lessons in my 
school we stand around the piano. I allow communi- 
cation at that time, for my own reasons. But when we 
received’a lesson from our music-teacher, fearing that 
he might be annoyed, I forbade it. At the next lesson 
I saw some of the older ones communicate. Perceiv- 
ing that the temptation was strong I said nothing then, 
but at the next lesson asked all who had communicated 
on the day previous to raise theirhand. Several hands 
came up, as I had expected. I then gave three reasons 
why I had made the request, and said, “If you think 
these reasons good, refrain from communication, other- 
wise not.” The annoyance ceased. Now, if I had 
watched the class and arraigned the culprits, it would 
have put every one on the defensive. As it was they 
had nothing to defend, and all yielded the point gladly. 
It should not be teacher against scholars, but teachers 
and scholars against meanness, idleness, and careless- 
ness. Once give scholars the idea that the school is 
good because they make it so, and you have as many 
faithful allies as pupils. We find routine-work tiresome. 
A child, if he is made to feel that he cannot do as he 
would in anything without blame, becomes either life- 
less or troublesome. 

It is often possible to make a virtue of necessity. -If 
a scholar brings me a written excuse from the parent, 
my rules grant the absence desired. But I make it a 
point to inquire pleasantly into the matter, and if the 
absence is for good reasons, show my decided approval ; 
if the reasons are slender, and the excuse has evidently 
been foolishly given, I sometimes try to show the 
scholar the advantages of not taking the liberty: “ You 
can go if you choose, but don’t you think you had bet- 
ter stay until school is out?” Not long ago, all but 
two boys were necessarily absent from a class in Greek. 
One of these came to me and said, “I have an excuse 


for dismissal.” I asked if his remaining classmate had 
one, likewise. Find that he had.none, “Oh, well,” I 
said, “you wouldn’t leave him to recite the lesson 
alone, would you?” A moments’ thought, and he turned 
away with a laugh. He stood by his classmate, and 
had an extra page to translate, which he might have 
avoided if he had chosen. 

Scholars must be strongly impressed that they are to 
stand by one another. Any principle which depends 
on the reporting of one by another, or which contains 
anything but sharp reproof for tale-bearing, is fatal to 
honor. ‘Teach scholars to respect each other, and they 
will respect you. Meet frankness with generous fair- 
ness: scholars are very human. With them, as with 
us, the best intentions are not sure of fulfillment. Do 
weever think that an error of conduct may be as un- 
pleasant to the pupil who commits, as to the teacher 
who reproves it? 

It is common for my pupils to come and acknowledge 
some offense against what they think to be good con- 
duct. Now if this met with cutting rebuke or punish- 
ment, it would stop at once. But, while careful to warn 
against repetition of the error, I always speak pleas- 
antly, and never omit to say something like this: “I 
thank you for telling me; now I know that we are 
working for the same good order.” Sometimes the 
culprit is taken into my confidence, and I say, “That is 
a hard thing to keep from doing ; I used to be tempted 
to do it myself, but I always found that this or that 
method would keep me guarded. Now you try it, and 
tell me how you succeed.” The scholar feels that he 
has a fair field and a fresh start. He is yours with a 
will. 

The kindly relations which must grow up between 
teacher and taught should not be limited to the school- 
room. We may meet our scholars at their homes, or 
in society. The same watchful unselfishness should ex- 
tend hither. We ought never to allow a scholar, either 
good or bad, to pass us unrecognized. If he is good, 
it makes him feel that the effort to be right is appre- 
ciated. If he is bad, especially if he is poor and ill- 
dressed, it makes him feel that he has at least one 
friend who does him honor. It may be that his com- 
panions ask who that man is. The air: with which he 
tells your name and station is full of pride. He is your 
champion on the street: he will soon be so in the 
schoolroom. 

In the social circle the teacher is in some sense one 
of the leaders, Here it is evident that the scholars are 
to be regarded as ladies and gentlemen. But more 
than that, they are to be treated, so far as possible, as 
membets of society whom we know, and upon whom we 
rely. If anything is proposed for the entertainment 
of the company, let us think of our scholars ; and if 
there is one who will bear a part well, suggest that one. 
Then do whatever we can, by way of adviee and en- 
couragement, to make the undertaking successful. We 
know the peculiar qualities of our scholars, and with 
some skill we can put the right part upon each, so as to 
give the most pleasing results. On such*occasions, if 
the teacher is skillful and observing, he may stir a feel 
ing of grateful respect. Suppose, on the other hand, 
our pupils are inclined to be too confident. They 
know that our estimate of them is already made, 
that no mere show on their part can deceive ws. Our 
presence, therefore, may cause a wholesome restraint. 


Jacotot. 


We confess to not possessing a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the life and work of Joseph Jacotot. We know 
he was a native of France, born in 1770, and that he 
was an educational reformer, eminent and successful in 
his time. We know that he promulgated a number of 
maxims, or patadoxes. He said that “All human 
beings are equally capable of learning ;’ “ Every one 
can teach, and can teach what he does not know him- 


self.” “ Zout est dans tout,” meaning by the latter that 
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all knowledge is so correlated that one department, of 
oiie portion, contains the whole. Another distinctive 
feature of Jacotot’s method, and an important and val- 
uable -one, was that he aimed to teach his pupils to 
teach themselves, drawing them out, causing them to. 
ask questions, and then obliging them to find answers 
for themselves. 

Jacotot was a Frenchman, and one of those enthusi- 
siastic men who always go to the extreme, and who gen- 
erally carry out good ideas to absurd conclusions 
Thus, to believe that all persons are equally capable of 
learning, argues a blind enthusiast, or a very ignorant 
man. To say that exe can teach what one does noi 
know, is foolishness. S.ill, Jacotot is said ‘v have 
taught music and drawing successfully, although igno- 
tant of both branches, and to have taught French to 
Dutch pupils at Louvain, Belgium, while he knew noth- 
ing of the Dutch language. But for all this, he could 
only have succeeded in making his pupils puzzle out for 
themselves what he did not know, and thus relieve him 
of the consequences of his ignorance. 

The maxim, “ Zout est dans tout” (all in all), is not an 
absurd one. The lines that run out from any one de- 
partment of knowledge are innumerable, and to know 
one subject thoroughly, one must have a great deal of 
knowledge that is incidental to it, and which, at the 
first glance, would seem to be totally distinct. But 
Jacotot carried this maxim into the realm of absurdity, 
by endeavoring to prove that the whole of Fenelon’s 
Télmaque was contained in the word ‘Calypso.’ Yet 
he grasped this truth: that all knowledge is connected 
link by link ; that there is no break, and that the nat- 
tural order of its.attainment is, first, to learn some thing 
thoroughly, and with this as a nucleus, work outward, 
from the known to the unknown. This, we understand, 
was practically Jacotot’s method. He took Fenelon’s 
ZT clemague, and made his pupils go over the first six 
books, repeating each lesson again and again, till the 
whole text was thoroughly committed to memory ; and 
at the same time many subjects incidentally suggested 
and necessary to a thorough understanding of the book 
were studied and investigated. The result was that the 
six books of Z¢/émague were thoroughly learned, to- 
gether with a great deal of general knowledge. 

This matter of thoroughness, although prominent in 
Jacotot’s system, was not peculiar to him. Have some- 
thing thoroughly learned, have said almost all the edu- 
cational reformers of the past. Pestalozzi said that he 
learned by experience how important it was to go over 
the first principles again and again. Something thor- 
oughly learned is a source of mental power, and an 
entering wedge for the mastery of every new subject. 


Thoroughness is an element in education which 
needs attention to-day. Would it not be well for our 
educators to say, “A few things thoroughly taught, 
rather than many things taught superficially ?” Witha 
few studies, we have simplicity ; with many studies, 
complexity. Complexity has a tendency to weaken the 
mind, while the tendency of a proper simplicity is to 
strengthen i%. The great and strong minds are the 
simple ones. They tear away the rubbish that clings 
to and surrounds a subject, and look directly at the 
core,—at the reality. To strengthen and discipline the 
mind is a higher aim than to impart a knowledge of 
words and facts, although words and facts are the in- 
struments to be used in strengthening and disciplining 
the mind. It is right to give a workman all the tools 
he can tse to advantage, but no man with two hands 
can handle well twenty tools, though every one be a 
useful one, 7 


— Over and over again, 

No matter which way I turn, 

I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson that I must learn ; 

I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 

I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again.— Axon, 


Educational | Catch-words. 


BY WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


In writing on educational topics, the danger most to 
be apprehended is that of falling into mere common- 
place. It is not that the subject does not possess gen- 
uine interest, and offer a sufficient variety of salient points 
for discussion, but that it has been befogged by a vast 
amount of previous misty conception and dubious ex- 
pression, often over names of repute. Men like Froebel 
or Pestalozzi have attempted to bolster ideas that needed 
no support, by marshaling long pages of fourth-rate 
metaphysics, flying a simple statement of fact and in- 
ference to revel in deductive reasoning from the start- 
ingypoint of an arbitrary conception of the human fac- 
ulties. They were in great measure right in their con- 
clusions, but one who reads carefully their own exposi- 
tion of the matter, is tempted at the end to ask if any 
good thing can come out of such a mass of confusion 
and error. 

The natural result of this attempt to use a method 
and terminology with which the writers are but imper- 
fectly acquainted, is to induce the constant recurrence 
of certain phrases which, though doubtless weighty and 
pregnant to their own minds, strike the reader who has 
no clue to their use, as meaningless repetitions of a 
single idea. They are, however, remembered, and 
every student in educational matters comes, after a 
time, to attach a certain conception to them, and then 
to use them in his own writings. according to that view 
of their meaning which he has adopted. The difficulty 
is, that to different men they imply different ideas. They 
are a summing up in brief of certain theoretical opin- 
ions, and very convenient if only some definite notion 
were universally conveyed ; but in the absence of such 
uniform interpretation, they are -literally worse than 
nothing, for clearness of conception and statement is 
the first business of every one who writes for the ben- 
efit of others ; and these catch-words do duty for some- 
thing entirely different, and leave the matter no plainer 
than before. 

For instance, we hear again and again such phrases 
as, “ natural and harmonious development,” “ natural im- 
pulse to activity,” “from the concrete to the abstract,” 
“progressive development of all the faculties,” “ prog- 
ress in the natural course” ; and it is to be noticed that 
each one belongs to the realm of abstract speculation, 
and is for that very reason unfitted for use, except in 
the higher and final consideration of a general theory 
of education. Each involves the summing up of a long 
course of experiment and observation, combined with a 
profound study of human nature as an organic whole, and 
belongs to the speculations of philosophers, — not ama- 
teurs who ride a hobby, but men of genuine training and 
research, who are past the point of using general ex- 
pressions, unless the truth to be conveyed is thoroughly 
established and absolutely general. The pioneers in 
the field of what is sometimes called modern education, 
were not men of this stamp, and though their services 
were great and real, it is safe to suspect that they have 
been, to a Considerable degree, neutralized by the false 
and clumsy theories that were promulgated in connec- 
tion with really important innovations and reformations. 
If such is the case with men who practically invented a 
new method of education, that bids fair to stand the 
test of time and answer the real needs of the case, what 
can be expected of their followers who, without the 
originality that vitalized, keep the accidents of expres- 
sion, and try to galvanize them into a semblance of 
life? The only safe plan is to avoid as far as possible 
every such phrase. No matter how neatly it may seem 
to fit, how pat it may appear to the subject in hand, it 
is best to leave it alone even at the cost of a circumlo- 
cution. Asa rule, the better worth saying anything is, 
the less is the temptation to employ phrases that have 
become in any degree familiar, for originality of thought 
leads in some degree at least to originality of expression. 

In this sort of writing, as in every other, there is 
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need of specialists, — men who are content to labor at 
comparatively small things, and find their pleasure and 
full reward in knowing thoroughly what they attempt to 
discuss, not in building theories on a slender founda- 
tion that the first attack of adverse criticism may crum- 
ble. The marshaling of great arrays of facts, and the 
drawing from them of new and sound conclusions, be- 
longs only to the most advanced students in any de- 
partment of inquiry, and is a work usually undertaken 
by them with a certain shrinking at the labor and 
responsibility involved; and yet just such a task is 
oftenest aspired to by a mere beginner who has not 
one hundredth part of the necessary knowledge, or even 
enough acquaintance with the subject to guess at his 
own ignorance. Whoever will either advance the cause 
in which he professes to be interested, or gain some 
reputation for himself, must be content to begin with 
details and master them one by one. Every day or 
week of inquiry in a definite, limited field, will give ma- 
terial to be considered and digested, and after a certain 
time, greater or less, according to circumstances, it be- 
comes possible to speak or write with the weight that 
belongs to every utterance that is plainly based on 
thorough knowledge. it 

As he advances from one topic to another, and comes 
at last to such a stand-point that he may fairly attempt 
a comprehensive survey of the whole territory whose 
separate localities he has studied, he loses whatever 
disposition may have existed, to take the half-understood 
sayings of others for a shibboleth. His confidence is 
in himself, and is well grounded in experience of what 
he has already accomplished. It may not be for him 
to throw a great new light on vexed questions, but he 
has done his best toward it ; and if his own mental char- 
acter is not adapted to the task, he has at least accu- 
mulated and ordered the materials, and thus earned a 
claim to his share in the final success of some later 
scholar. 

Somewhat analagous to the mischief resulting from 
the use of catch-words, is that which comes of the com- 
mon use of the same word in several diverse senses. 
For a single example, we may take the word “educa- 
tion,” which at one time may stand for the whole sum 
of influences that affect the individual, and perhaps on 
the next page have some special limited use. At need, 
it is broad enough to cover anything that concerns the 
development of man, or narrow enough to meet the 
views of a sectarian. 

It is, however, impossible within the present limits to 
pursue the subject farther, and we can only reiterate 
that even a limited use of catch-words, easy substitutes 
for thought, has an important influence on the mind. 
It dulls the apprehension, and induces a contentment 
with vague, half-realized ideas, by virtue of which every 
subject appears as if seen through a fog, without clear 
outlines or definite relations. It is hardly necessary to 
say how small, in such a case, is the prospect of attain- 
ing thorough knowledge, or making any progress in 
original research. 


Tue second year of the John Hopkins University, 
at Baltimore, opened last week, with flattering prospects. 
Although the roll of students is not large, yet we are 
assured by the faculty it is composed of the right ma- 
terial. Prof. Gildersleeve lectured to the students at 
the beginning of their new year upon the “ Failure and 
Future of American Scholarship,” and President Gil- 
man gave a comprehensive summary of the work of the 
year and the present outlook. He said that special 
facilities had been arranged for advanced studies, appa- 
ratus, and laboratories. Allusion was made to the en- 
thusiasm that prevailed among professors and students, 


and to the spirit of mutual codperation, which argues 
well for a prosperous and brighter future. Thus this 
university, which is attracting the serious attention of 
all interested in the advance of American scholarship, 
bids fair to take an honorable rank among the older 
colleges of the land. We heartily wish the university 


may receive the measure of success which it deserves. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS VS. INFORMATION. 


T» the Editor of The Fournal: 

The question has recently arisen in a certain high school, 
whether it is advisable to put some.text-book on natural history into 
the hands of the freshman class, for Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
in the place of mental arithmetic, 

The question is not whether it is advisable in this particular 
school alone, but advisable as a principle. It has assumed this 
form: Is a study which is designed especially for mental discipline, 
—to render the mind logical without increasing the pupil’s actual 
knowledge,—is such a study to be preferred to one that does not 
require sO much mental exercise, but does increase the pupil’s 
jaformation, and opens to him a broader view of nature. 

] have thrown my vote most emphatically on the negative side. 
] grant that the power of retaining large numbers in the mind, and 
of performing rapidly all possible mathematical combinations, is a 
great power. But it depends wholly upon continual exercise, It 
jasts only as long as the mind of the scholar is sharp from prac- 
tice. 1 believe, as a rule, business men do not trust mental work, 
even in casting a small account in interest: they do not feel se- 
cure unless they see the figures on paper before them, And how 
much mental discipline does the scholar really obtain,—supposing 
he isan honest scholar? If the examples are in any degree difii- 
cult, five are as many as the average scholar can perform in two 
hours. ‘Ten examples each week, 120 during the term. At this 
rate it will require some time to produce a mathematical genius 
from ordinary ability. 

Now, the value of a knowledge of natural history in particular 
is too apparent to be argued. At any rate, the general ignorance, 
even among the graduates of our high schools, of this very im- 
portant subjectis so apparent, that it shows how great a need there 
is of more attention being given to it in our schools, Just think 
of it: for a little facility in mental gymnastics, many would have 
the powers of the child’s mind pound away upon these dry, hard 
knots, — a narrowing process, — while all nature about them is a 
sealed book. Worse than this by compelling so much subjective 
(if the term will apply) work all through the grades, they are ac- 
tually blindfolding the eyes of the young, and sending them through 
life to enjoy nothing of a beautiful world. Of the chemical and 
philosophical causes of every-day phenomena, of the minerals and 
rock formations, of the wonders and beauties of animal and veg- 
etable life, they know little, if anything. But they can solve for 
you puzzles that would bewilder a Kepler. 

Is all this erroneous? I can mention numbers of school men 
who 4hink so little of the natural sciences that they almost ignore 
them in assigning school work. The schedule of study in half our 
high schools caricature the natural sciences, by showing, usually, 
two of them just peeping out from under a large heap of math- 
ematics. A. Z. 

“IS IT BIGOTRY,” OR SOMETHING WORSE? 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

1 am saddened, but not surprised, at the article “Is it Bigotry ?” 
~saddened to find such things in THE JOURNAL, but not surprised, 
considering the source. Were I to answer the question in its 
heading, I should be strongly tempted to answer, “ No, it is some- 
thing worse: what that is, let your readers who can be ingenuous 
and honest, say, 

Now I have to say, that the writer of the former article knows 
perfectly well that the term “ farsons” could not but be understood 
to mean clergymen of the church which he stigmatizes as a “ Prot- 
estant sect”; and that it was used disparagingly, — not far from 
sneeringly. He knows, too, perfectly well, that he spoke of the 
{friends and adherents of these “ parsons” in terms grossly dispar- 
aging, and bordering closely upon the abusive. Yet in his rejoin- 
der, he makes no explanation, makes no qualification, which might 
serve to soothe the asperity of controversy. He only adds new 
epithets, hardly less offensive, to those whom he well knows be- 
long to no “ American sect,” and who utterly deny the church to 
be a “ denomination,” 

But what is one to say of the disingenuousness which seeks to 
give a sectional turn to the whole question. I deny having made 
the slightest reference to Massachusetts schools ; having used any 
words which need to have been tortured into any such meaning ; 
or having had any such thought. No man is more ready than I 
‘o admit the excellence of Massachusetts schools, and the special 
attention which is given in them to culture, morality, and general 
‘cligion, But I know, and so does the writer in question, that the 
Massachusetts schools are no fair type of the common schools 
of the country at large, When, then, he labors through a whole 
column to make me out as attacking Massachusetts schools, it 
ves not to me smack so much of bigotry as controversial dis- 
honesty, 

I had not, heretofore, supposed that the JourNAL or Epv- 
CATION was a Massachusetts organ; I had supposed that it 
My not only a New England journal, but in some sense Nasional. 
3 had hence supposed that, in speaking of “ education,” of 
Moo of “ systems,” of “ methods,” where no express term of 
, ca qualification was employed, — and I used none such, — the 

“untry in general, and not the writer’s particular Massachusetts, 


been mistaken, I trust the Zditor-in-chief will apprise me at once; 
for I do not care to have whatever I may at any time suggest for 
the whole, assumed to be for the special blame or blessing of one 
part, even though that should happen to be Massachusetts. 


CONTRIBUTOR. 
— 
CHEAP ENGLISH EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Very few cheap editions have as yet been published in this coun 
try of our standard authors, prepared more particularly for school 
purposes. In England there are many such editions, which are 
not sold on this side of the Atlantic, and can only be obtained by 
orders through some importing firm, as Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston; Macmillan & Co., and Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New 
York city; and Adam Miller & Co., of Toronto, Canada. We 
have compiled the following list of the best and cheapest editions, 
which may prove useful for reference to teachers of English liter- 
ature: 

I, “REPRINTS OF ENGLISH CLassics,” with introduction, notes, 
etc.; about thirty-five publications (W. & R. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh), including Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverly, price 10¢.; 
Goldsmith’s Des. Village and Traveler, 5c.; Gray’s Odes and Elegy, 
10c ; Pope’s Essay on Man, 10c.; Milton’s Paradise Lost, each 
book 5c. each, etc. 

II, ALLMAN’s ENGLISH CLassics FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
(T. J. Allman, 463 Oxford street, London), with notes, etc., price 
2d each: Gray’s Zlegy ; Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, Goldsmith's 
poems; selections from Cowper, about twenty volumes. 

IIL. ScHoot Crassics” — “COLLEGE CLassIcs,” 
(William Collins’ Sons & Co., Bridewell Place, New Bridge street, 
London). School classics, 2d. each; Paradise Lost, Book I.; 
Lady of the Lake, Cantos I, II., and V.; Goldsmith’s poems; 
Pope and Gray. ‘College Classics”; 9 plays of Shakespeare, 1 
shilling each; Milton’s poems, Marlow’s Edward //.; Fleay’s 
Intro. to Shakespeare and Guide to Chaucer to Spenser. 

IV. “*RivinGcTon’s SCHOOL CLassics,” edited by Francis Storr. 
Spectator, Winter by Thompson, Twenty of Bacon’s Essays 1s, 
each; Zask, 28; Book I. and II. of Paradise Lost, gd. each, etc. 

V. “RuGBy” Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays ; Goldsmith's poems 
and Vicar of Wakefield, etc., price 1s each. 

VI. Stewart & Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, London, E. C., 
publish cheap editions, price 2s. each, of Extracts from Burns, 
Moore, Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans, Goldsmith, Gray, Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, Marmion, Byron, etc. 

VIL. “Lonpon Serizs OF ENGLISH CLassics,” edited by J. 
W. Hales. Only two volumes now ready, — Paradise Regained, 
and Macaulay’s Assay on Clive. 

VIII, “ ANNOTATED POEMS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS,” edited 
by E. T. Stevens and David Morris; Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, Cowper’s Zask, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Julius Cesar, and some dozen 
other volumes. 

IX. Longman & Co., London, publish a cheap series, as De- 


‘| serted Village, Elegy, Lycidas, L’Allegro, etc., price 4d. each; 


Task, Evangeline, Selection from the Excursion, and several others. 

X. * Recirations” by C, Taylor (Jarrold & Sons, 3 Pater noster 
Buildings, London), 6 parts, 2d. each: 1. Sel. from Scott, with 
notes, etc. 2. Sel. from Scott’s Marmion, Macaulay’s Spanish 
Armada, and Cowper’s Mother's Picture. 3. Sel. from Words- 
worth, Goldsmith, and Crabbe. 4. Sel. from Shakespeare. 5. 
Sel. from Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson, 6. Sec. from 
Hume, Southey, Hallam, and Macaulay. 

All these editions are edited with notes, introductions, carefully 
printed, and in every way admirably prepared for students’ use, by 
the mgst eminent scholars and teachers of England. 

A. BLAISDELL. 
“USEFUL INFORMATION.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Mr. Mayo’s article, in THE JOURNAL of Sept. 6, makes a mis- 
take, which is quite radical, in regard to the school in Camden, 
N, J., patronized by Mr. Bingham, That school is no more in- 
tended to teach ¢rades than to teach professions. It is but the 
preparation of habits of mind and body for doth ; being a study 
school of three hours a day, and, like any other classical schools, 
preparing for college, and technical institutes ; and it finds /iaz is 
enough time for doing so, even more perfectly and sooner than if 
many hours were given to study, decawse another session of three 
hours is given in the afternoon, to prepare for human life gener- 
ally, including the tradesman’s and mechanic’s life—by means of 
industrial exercises, which sharpen the senses, and gives skill in 
manipulations that serve also as recreation; satisfying that in- 
stinct for motion and action upon and in nature, with which child- 
hood is endowed by Divine Providence, and which if not scien- 
tifically directed by adult wisd6m, receives a fatal check, or acts 
antagonistically and in a disorderly manner. 

By twelve years of experiment, and at the expense of thousands 
of dollars to provide conditions, Mr. Bingham has found that 
children between three and twelve can be taught to work, and 
learn to love it, in the proportion of a hundred to one, in compari- 
son with those who are first put to labor at sixteen; and this by 
using time which ought not to be given at that age to brainwork, 
and would otherwise be wasted in unsatisfactory play, because idle 


"5 to be understood as used only in a general sense, If I have 


and aimless, 


If Mr. Mayo had, like ourselves, seen the school in question, 
and conversed personally with Mr. Bingham, he would have known 
that his plan does not antagonize any of the best features of the 
New-England public school system; but only suggests that im- 
provement in it which thousands of our wisest citizens, and nearly 
all our thoughtful women, have long been sighing for. It has ad- 
vantages over the ‘ workshop school,’ lately introduced from Rus- 
sia, and over the half-time schools of England, which put to rou- 
tine labor, inasmuch as it takes children,—from eight to twelve,— 
and gives them a freedom and vatiety of work that makes it rea? 
recreation. 

For it is no part of Mr, Bingham's plan to make children at 
school machines for gain, though Mr. Mayo took that idea,—not 
unnaturally, perhaps,—from the statistics with which Mr. Bingham 
closes his little pamphlet on “ Useful Education.” Those statis- 
tics were given to meet the question of expense, that immediately 
arises when any alteration of method is suggested. He wanted to 
show, that so far from its increasing the expense of the public 
school system, it would really diminish it, since remunerative work 
would be done ; for it has been found that the self-respect of ear 
ing would moralize and steady the mind of the childen sufficiently 
to balance the temptation to too much desultoriness, that might 
otherwise result from their having the liberty of choice and change, 
incidental to the love which leads to unniversality of activity. 

In a visit we once made to Mr. Bingham, he said that some per+ 
sons who had undertaken to experiment on his plan, had made the 
mistake of sacrificing the purely educative purpose he had in view, 
by curtailing this liberty of choice, and giving but one kind of 
work to be done; saying that he thought they should be perfect in 
one they before attempting another. But Mr. Bingham replied 
that this was not the plan of the God of nature. He does ftot for, 
instance, have the legs grow completely before the arms begin to 
strength, or vice versa; the whole body grows together, —all the 
functions of the limbs maks progress simultaneously, and while 
the functions of the brain are growing also. 

In short, Mr. Bingham’s plan was not primarily made for the 
laboring classes of society, — but for all classes. He has himself 
an only son, who is to be his heir, and wanted him to have an én- 
tegral education for the first fifteen years of his life, in which 
he should learn to use a// the powers that he shares with all 
his fellow citizens ; then he can turn his activity into any channel 
that suits his gifts best, and have a chance to develop a patriotic 
sympathy with every citizen of the republic, all of whom should 
have this general preparation of mind, which makes all kinds of 
bodily labor sufficiently intellectual to insure universal intelligence, 
and preclude the spirit of gamé/ing in business and politics as 
well as for recreation. 

Nothing can be further from the mean and inhuman spirit of 
those frivolous and selfish opposers of the public school system of 
America, with whom Mr, Mayo has classed “ Brother Bingham ” 
(as he — not fraternally — calls him), than Mr. Bingham’s move- 
ment; and if Mr. Mayo should ever make his acquaintance, we 
think he would find something really to fraternize with, and have a 
chance, on the other hand, to convince him that “ arrogant weed” 
is too strong an expression to apply to a system that only requires 
some pruning in one direction, and only requires a more complete 
cultivation in another, of the original seed planted by the Pilgrims, 
to become the “bright, consummate flower” of civilization de- 
scribed in the book on “ Education by Work according to Froe- 


bel’s Principles,” which Mr. Bingham saw for the first time within 

a year, and has published, at his own expense, through the enthu- 

siastic instrumentality of the boys of the Philotechnic Institute, 
Oct. 3. 1877. ELIZABETH P, PEABODY, 


NOTES AND QUER/ES. 


— Will some teachers successful in teaching composition, give 
their methods? I shall be glad to receive new ideas, and to give 
my plan if desired. ? 


— Ina late JouRNAL I notice a statement about the prevalence 
of myopia. Many teachers, like myself, would be glad to“ seek 
by every possible means to ward off the baneful effects of this 
prevalent infirmity,” if they knew howto do so. I wish some ad- 
vice on the ways and means of so doing might be given through 
the columns of THE JOURNAL. M. G. S. 


— Will some of your correspondents please to send, by letter, 
an explanation and a reason that will be both comprehensive 
and satisfactory, for subtracting when we consider the figures of 
the minuend one less than the subtrahend, 
For example, take 600087 

— 4208938 
Please state why we begin at the left hand to do an example in 
division, instead of the right. 8.S. Smiri,. 
Box 32, Milford, Conn. 


Skedaddle, — This word was in use before the rebellion. The 
first time my attention was called to it as an unusual word, was in 
the summer of 1860. A half-crazed fellow was in Marion, O., and 


was telling about his being at Harper’s Ferry during the Johu 
Brown excitement; and said that he was suspected of being one 
of John Brown’s adherents, and was notified to leave in three 
days, and that he séedadd/ed immediately, and walked sixty miles 
the first day. The landlord of the hotel (R. Gray), noticed the 
word skedaddled, and laughed considerably at it; but I had heard 
the word used before, and did not know but it was a familiar one, 


J. N.S. 
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The Week. 

— Gold closed at 1024¢ : making the value of the 
greenback dollar 97.55. 

— Col. David H. Armstrong, of St. Louis, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy in the United States Sen- 
ate caused by the death of Mr. Bogy of Missouri. 

— After nine years of war in Cuba, there are rumors 
of peace, growing out of concessions to be made by 
Spain to the Cubans. 

— The terrible famine in India has been stayed by 
the timely fall of rain, in all the stricken provinces, 
which it is believed will prevent further danger of fail- 
ure of the autumn crops. 

— Yellow fever is raging on the coast of the Atlan- 
tic, south of North Carolina. Fernandina, Florida, 
is severely stricken, More than half the population 
have left the place, and help is needed. 


— There has been considerable activity in the armies 
of the East, during the week. The Russians were de- 
feated in a great battle before Kars. The losses to the 
Russians are reported as high as 15,000, and 25,00 to 
the Turks. 

— A Constantinople despatch says snow and rain 
are continually falling. The continuance of this unfa- 
vorable weather is considered probable, and it is 
thought will suspend all operations in Bulgaria and the 
Balkans. Frost and storms have rendered the Sistova 
and Nicopolis bridges impracticable for vehicles. It is 
probable that Mehemet Ali will be appointed to the 
chief command in Thessaly, Greece. ; 


= In China, cholera is decreasing in the coast towns, 
but is still prevalent in the interior. There is great dis- 
tress everywhere, from famine, caused by short crops 
and ravages of locusts. There have been heavy floods 
in the southern provinces. 

— General Miles has had another battle with the Nez 
Percts Indians, and defeated them, after serious loss 
to his forces,—24 killed, and many wounded. 


THE movement to open a school under the direction 
of several prominent ladies and gentlemen of Boston, 
for teaching girls and women modeling and carving in 
clay, plaster, and wood, is progressing favorably. 
Nearly one-half of the necessary sum is already raised, 
and the plan meets the approval of everyone. 


Tue statistics and statements presented at the elev- 


enth annual meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, held recently in New York, were 
very satisfactory. In sharp contrast with the present 
generous appreciation of this fund, is the fact that Mr. 
Peabody’s gift at first went begging acceptance, owing 
to the bitter prejudice against free schools in the South. 


Tue hearing before the School Committee last week, 
on the subject of extending the course of study in the 
higher girls’ schools, in Boston, was well attended, 
and very interesting. Several able gentlemen addressed 
the meeting. The general opinion was favorable to the 
admission of girls to the Latin School, while the plan 
of establishing a separate school had some supporters. 
This is a question which is at present attracting the 
attention of the ableést citizens of Boston. This dis- 
cussion will certainly result in a permanent good to the 
cause of higher education of our girls. 


THE first number of the new PrRimARY TEACHER is 
now ready, and will be gladly welcomed by thousands 
of teachers in this most important grade of our public 
schools. It will not encroach upon the ground now 
covered by THE JOURNAL, but will be devoted to the 
interests of rudimental instruction exclusively, —a field 
hitherto largely unoccupied. As will be seen by an ex- 
amination of the initial number, its aim will be to fur- 
nish the Jest methods of instruction in the branches 
taught in the elementary schools. The articles contain 
the most approved practical ideas and methods, de- 
duced from the experience and observation of those 
who are qualified to instruct by actual acquaintance 
with the topics of which they treat. In sending this 
new magazine forth on its special mission, we hope to 
give stimulus and assistance to the noble band of pa- 
tient and self-sacrificing primary teachers in this coun- 
try, and enable them to do the first work in education 
in the best possible way, and thus lay the right founda- 
tion for the more advanced culture. It will appear 
promptly each month, (July and August excepted), and 
contain 32 pages, octavo size, and will be furnished for 
$1.00 a year. 


THE true way to teach, and govern the young, is to 
inspire in them a love for and an inclination toward 
that which you purpose to have them perform. Engage 
their industry, and stimulate their application by hand- 
ling them as if they were free and independent beings, 
—as though their good actions and motives came from 
themselves. It is almost useless to impose on them 
tasks that are irksome, that they regard as a burden, in 
which they see no good reason for their efforts. The 
mind takes an aversion to that which it performs -with- 
out any relish. Now teachers must so insinuate 
themselves into the sympathies and feelings of the 
taught, as to make their guiding and control to blend 
with the wishes and interests of the children ; in other 
words, to so apply the forces of moral power, that they 
shall guide and control imperceptibly. The se/fish 
principle is the grand obstacle to moral training. All 
goes smooth so long as there is no bone of contention. 
We must repress this strong instinct, teach self-denial 
and self-control, check every outbreak of evil passion 
by leading the mind to contemplate something that will 
give pleasure to the child, and at the same time develop 
a principle of generosity, by making that appear so 
beautiful as to awaken a love for yielding, — changing 
selfishness into enlightened self-interest, which regards 
others as a means of sweeteging the delights of life in 
association. The teacher is relied upon to furnish oc- 
cupation for the opening faculties of the mind, not only, 
but to direct its efforts and suggest its first distinct 
ideas, on the most important questions in conduct and 
morals, The growing faculties of the mind may be 
“nipped in the bud” by neglecting that culture of the 
heart, in which seeds of immortal life and heavenly in- 
telligence have been curiously wrapped by the Almighty. 


Observation. 


Certain rich experiences of oufs attiong teaches pro- 
voke in us the inquiry, How many teachers can point 
out the first faculty in the child’s mind of which they | 
should take cognizance? - Ask the question at some 
Teachers’ Institute, and you will, if our experience 
proves anything, get at faculties enough to form a fair 
capital stock in Physiology. Yet, think of it,—a teach- 
er attempting to train the young mind without being 
able to indicate its primary exercises! 


Now our object here is not to set forth in exact theo- 
retical form things physiological, but simply to suggest 
them in a sort of practical, off-hand way. We believe 
that this will be far better for our readers who have to 
deal with the hard facts of school labor and life. Hence, 
we ask the teacher, What is the first active exercise of 
the infant’s mind, as it opens its eyes upon the new 
world? What is it but that of noticing things that ap- 
peal to the senses ; that is, of observing things? Hence, 
while Zerception is doubtless, philsophically, a correct 
word, we propose here to use the term odservation, as 
indicative of the faculty, or the exercise, we have in 
mind. We say then to the teacher, Is not this first, 
this great characteristic exercise of the young mind, 
observation the constant and ever-varying noticing of 
things ; not the ferceiving of things, so much as reach- 
ing out after things to be perceived ; not attending to 
things, so much as singling out things which might re- 
ceive attention ? 

Now, we take it, the first characteristic of the child's 
mind of which the teacher should be sharply cognizant, 
is this primary and original habit of observation. If he 
has noticed it, then it behooves him to consider its pe- 
culiar characteristics. How many teachers are aware at 
all of its purely spontaneous character? How clearly the 
child observes simply what happens to come in his way, 
not at all the things he ought rationally to seek out, as 
fit subjects for attention. As a consequence of this 
spontaneousness, how entirely discursive or general, 
and without point is this observation. How little 
shrewd reference it has to the things which are to be 
objects of his thought, and which he is to learn in the 
schoolroom. Furthermore, how absolutely objective it 
is, and as such, how alien, and apart from every thing 
abstract in thought or study,—from every thing sub- 
jective. 

Now here, it seems to us, is a first point in all truly 
philosophical and practical teaching, to sieze upon this 
spontaneous discursive, objective observation, and train 
it in the interests of the rational, definite, and, eventually, 
subjective uses of the school-room study. It is a pri- 
mary faculty, of rare capability and use, if it can be 
once subsidized to the service of the great ends of the 
art of teaching. But how many teachers do this, and 
skilfully avail themselves of the vantage ground it opens 
to them? ‘The first law of the teacher should be, seize 
upon the child’s tendency to observe things ; develop 
it; guide it, and make it useful in the direction of the 
school work. 

But how may this be done? First, no exercise or 
recitation should be begun without such questions as 
will lead the pupil to see that there are things to be 
seen or observed which have altogether escaped his 
notice ;—that he noticed or observed the headings ; 
the subjects; the capitalized words; the italics; the 
marks of punctuation ; the peculiar forms ; the difficult 
points ; the beautiful or striking facts ; or the relation 
of things to practical life or use. Really, the first 
work in every lesson would seem to be one of observa- 
tion-hunting, or excitation. Yet, how many give this 
any attention?—rather, how many carry on the whole 
work of recitation in a dull, mechanical, routine mode, 
absolutely repressive of all acute observation ! 

Beyond this, why should there not be instituted express 
observation exercises? Why should there not be time 
taken to ask, What did you observe in coming to school ? 


phat plants, trees, flowers, animals, actions, did you ob- 
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serve this morning? What did you observe in your 
yesterday’s lessons that you never noticed before?) What 
did you observe in my manner, teaching, or requirements 
that you thought about? Why should not this be a 
standing requisition: Keep your eyes about you today ; 
see how many things you can notice or observe about 
which you would like to ask questions, about which I 
might teach you something? What could be better cal- 
culated to turn the child’s faculty and habit of observa- 
tion to good account? Let the teacher remember that 
this faculty and habit in the child is so much capital 
stock in nature, waiting to be seized upon and made 
available in the school study. Only let the teacher be- 
ware, however, that he, too, becomes sharply observant, 
or he will find himself caught by his own art, perhaps 
“hoist by his own petard.” 


Boston's Public Schools. 


A DIGEST OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, THE THIRTY - SECOND 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1877. 

The thirty-second semi-annual report of Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, Supt. of Public Schools of Boston, contains the following 
statistical information: The population of the city, according to 
the State census of 1875, was 341,919; number of children be- 
tween 5 and 15 is 58,034, a decrease of 602 from last year. Num- 
ber of districts into which elementary schools are grouped, for su- 
pervision by principals, 49; number of divisions into which dis- 
tricts are grouped for supervision by committees of school board, 
9. Normal schools, 1; high schools, 8; grammar schools, 49; for 
boys 10, for girls 11, for boys and girls 28; number of primary 
schools, 404; for colored minors, 1; deaf mutes, 1; kindergarten, 
1; whole number of day schools, 466; number of evening schools, 
17; drawing schools, 5; total number of schools, 488; whole 
number of teachers, 1,256,— male teachers, 180; female, 1,076; 
special teachers, 51, Number of different pupils enrolled, 54,098, 
—males 28.586, females 25,513. Amount paid for salaries, $1,211,- 
796.67; incidental expenses, $467,957,52; for school-houses and 
lots, $136,861,30. Total amount for all school expenses, $1,816,- 
615,49. Cost per scholar, based upon the average whole number 
belonging for all schools, day and evening, $33.21. The appropri- 
ation for the year, beginning May 1, 1877, for salaries and current 
expenses for schools, was $1,544,520. The increase in the average 
whole number belonging to all the schools, was 1,144,—day schools 
741, and evening schools 403. The average per cent. of attend- 
ance was the same as that of the year preceding, namely, 928; 
that of the high schools being 94.8, that of the grammar schools 
being 93 9, and that of the primary 91.0. This is an extremely 
good showing. The average number of pupils to a teacher, dur- 
ing the last half year was, in the primary 48.1; grammar, 507 ; 
high, 27.3; normal, 25.7. 

“ In estimating the success of a school system, the essential statis- 
tical items to be considered are, first, the proportion of schoolable 
children educated; and, second, the proportion of the pupils found 
in the different grades. Hence the significance of the tables re- 
ferred to, I have never submitted any comparison of our own 
system in this respect with others; but as some of our citizens 
seem to entertain very erroneous notions of the relative standing 
of our system, I give below a table showing how it compares with 


St. Louis Boston. 
Population (estimated) * 350,000 
Pupils belonging, - - - 25,896 46,925 
In lowest year, percent. - = 8 90 17.60 
In lowest three years, “ 7-94 42.37 
In the highest year ~~“ yp Ug 2.36 3:13 
In High Schools, 3.24 449 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


“ The average number of pupils belonging during the past year 
was 68, and the number of teachers employed, including the prin- 
cipal, was 8. 

This is a day school, no boarding establishment being connected 
With it. Nearly all of the pupils board at their homes. This 
school was established about eight years ago, the exact date of its 
opening being November 10, 1869; and it is believed to be the 
first of its kind established in this country. It is admirably con- 
ducted, 

A PREPARATORY COLLEGE COURSE FOR GIRLS. 

“There are now in this commonwealth three institutions of 
learning, in successful operation, in which a full college course is 
open to women, In each of the three other New England States 
there is a respectable college, to which students of both sexes are 
admitted on an equal footing. 

“In the State of New York there is a large and flourishing fe- 
male college, and a university with provision for collegiate instruc- 
tion of women. In several other States further West there are 
mixed colleges, where a considerable number of women are pur- 
suing a college course; it is, therefore, no longer a question in 
this country whether provision shall be made for the collegiate 
education of women, It has already been made. Nor is it any 


longer a question whether there are any women who wish to avail 
themselves of such provision, The number of those who are act- 
ually pursuing the college course is in the aggregate considerable, 
and it is certain to increase. The education of women in colleges 
creates a demand for that instruction of girls which is required 
for admission to college. 

“Such instruction is not now afforded by our system of public 
schools. The reorganization of the high school system, which 
went into operation last year, abolished the preparatory functions 
of all the schools of this grade except the Latin school, and, as 
this is an unmixed boys’ school, there is now no longer existing in 
the system a school or class where a girl could fit for college. In- 
struction in Latin is permitted in the mixed girls’ school; but the 
course is elementary, and the Greek tongue is not taught at all. 

“I am not aware that in any system of public schools specific 
provision has been made for fitting girls for college. Where prep- 
aratory courses exist in mixed schools, although open to pupils of 
both sexes, they have been designed to meet the wants of boys. 
But the modification of our high school system, above referred to, 
has rendered it necessary to consider the question whether dis- 
tinct and definite provision shall be made, at the public expense, 
for giving to such girls as desire it the instruction requisite to fit 
them for college. In view of all the facts of the case, it seems to 
me that the Board would be justified in making such provision 
without delay. Indeed, I am unable'to discover any sufficient rea- 
son to justify the postponement of such action. 

“There has been from the very origin of our school system, a 
demand in this community for the preparatory education of boys, 
and that demand has been constantly and amply supplied. And 
now that there is a demand for the preparatory education for girls, 
justice and consistency require that adequate provision should be 
made to meet it. 

“It has been suggested that this object might be accomplished 
by simply opening the Latin School to girls. I cannot regard this 
as the best course to adopt. I am of the opinion that it would not 
be advisable to change the Latin School from a boys’ school to a 
mixed school. Such a change would not, in my judgment, be for 
the advantage of the boys who attend the Latin School, neither 
would it do fufl justice to such girls as may wish to pursue a clas- 
sical course preparatory to college. It would not be giving the 
girls a fair chance. 

“The most feasible plan, as it seems to me, for meeting this de- 
mand is to organize a preparatory department in the Girls’ High 
School. The accommodations there are excellant and ample. 
The corps of instructors is large and able, The head-master is 
admirably qualified both to superintend, and to impart, if need be, 
the instruction required. In the future, if the demand for this 
kind of instruction should be large enough to justify it, a special, 
separate school for the purpose might be established.” 

We hae presented the views of Mr. Philbrick at length, to enable 
our readers to judge for themselves in regard to the opinions fro 
and con, which are just now agitating the community on the ques- 
tion of a preparatory course for girls for admission to college. 

Mr. Philbrick presents an able paper on the examination of 
teachers, and admits the defects of the Boston system in the past. 
Referring to the creation of the board of supervisors, he says 
“ they are anxious to do the best thing possible in this province of 
their labors. But time, patience, experience, and much study will 
be required to produce all the good they aim at. Their schemes 
for examining teachers thus far have been, to a considerable ex- 
tent, tentative and experimental, and they will no doubt be modi- 
fied in accordance with the teachings of experience. And if we 
are wise we will profit by the experience of others, as well as by 
our own; we shall study attentively the methods which are ap- 
proved where the science of education is the most thoroughly 
cultivated.” 

He presents an elaborate description of the method of examin- 
ing candidates for teacherships in the secondary schools of the city 
of Vienna, Austria. We hope to find space in THE JoURNAL, 
soon, to reproduce this carefully-prepared plan. 

He concludes this able report by reproducing the remarks made 
to the principals of the grammar schools, at one of their monthly 
meetings, held about a year and a half since, in which he reviews 
the progress made in the development of reforms in the public 
schools of Boston, from 1789 to the present time. The long ex- 
perience and the intelligent study of the educational forces of this 
and other lands, enables Mr. Philbrick to institute comparisons, 
and make suggestions of the highest practical value. 


A FAIR CHANCE. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

The Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, in his semi- 
annual report, announces that there is now “ no longer existing in 
the system” of our public schools, a “school or class where a girl 
can fit for college.” 

It is a startling fact, since we have now a Boston university 
open to girls, and two colleges for girls in our own State. Boys 
can be fitted for college at the public expense, but there is no such 
opportunity for girls. We were already awakened to this fact, by 
the groans that care from the outlying districts of Boston, from 
the annexed towns; for; “ previously to the beginning of the last 
school year, instruction in the Latin and Greek languages, and 


other branches, sufficient to meet the requirements for admittance 


to colleges of the high grade, was given in each of the mixed 
high schools in the Charlestown, Dorchester, West Roxtury, and 
Brighton districts.” } 

But this privilege was taken away from these schools, when “ the 
reorganization of the high-school system, which went into opera- 
tion last year, abolished the preparatory functions of all the 
schools of this grade except the Latin School, and, az this is an 
unmixed boys’ school, there is now no longer existing in the sys- 
tem a school or class where a girl could be fitted for college.” 


The community is now acquainted with this anomaly, and ap- 
peals are coming from every direction for justice to be rendered 
to our girls. The question is not, precisely, “ whether distinct and 
definite provision shall be made, at the public expense, for giving 
to such girls as desire it the instruction requisite to fit them for 
college,” for this provision is already made, by statute law, for a// 
the inhabitants of towns and cities containing 4,000 or more inhab- 
itants, and no distinction is made with regard to sex. The 
city of Boston, then, fails to take advantage of the provision al- 
ready made, and no further legislation is necessary. The ques- 
tion is, what is the most practical manner of fulfilling the enact- 
ments of the law, and here but few alternatives are to be met with. 

One measure is, to add to the programme of the Girls’ High 
School the instruction necessary to give the qualifications required 
for college. But this is reversing the decision of the high school 
committee, only just acted upon, by restoring precisely the studies 
which have been abolished. It is proposed to add the study of 
Greek and Higher Mathematics to the present studies of the Girls’ 
High School. But, if it is true that the head-masters of the high 
schools can assume all this office of instruction of the branches 
sufficient for the admission to college, why was it taken from the 
schools in the outlying districts this very last year? 


The admirable report of the committee on high schools, last 
year, gives forcible reasons against consolidating the English High 
and Latin Schools, These apply with full power to the case of 
girls. The system of cramming is even more dangerous for them. 
Why should we force them to begin upon four languages, with 
other studies, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, when we have de- 
cided that ‘‘the forms, rules, and vocabularies of a strange lan- 
guage” ® are more easily impressed on the youthful memory at a 
younger age. ‘This is the especial point to be considered, It 
might be possible for a young girl to be fitted for college at the 
Girls’ High School, or the high schools in the outlying districts ; 
but why should we submit her to this crowding of studies just as 
she is fifteen years of age, when we have already decided that it is 
not advisable for our boys? We hear constant complaints of 
cramming girls in the grammar schoois, so that their health is de- 
stroyed or undermined. Shall we deliberately lay out a course of 
“ cramming ” as the only method by which a girl can find entrance 
to college? 

There is no necessity for this. At this very moment the oppor- 
tunities are favorable for giving girls the same education as is al- 
lowed to the boys of the Latin School. The present Latin School 
building is crowded, and inappropriate for girls ;—it is also crowded 
and inappropriate for boys. If there were a sudden addition of forty 
or sixty boys to the present number in the Latin School, accommoda- 
tion would be found for them in rooms neighboring to the school, 
where they would be taught under the supervision of the head- 
master of the Latin School in the same manner as the classes in 
South street or Harrison avenue are now taught under the super- 
vision of the head-master of the Latin School. 


This should be done for the girls. There are vacant rooms in 
a few of our public-school buildings which could be occupied, if 
necessary, and the instruction could be given by qualified teachers 
under the supervision of the head-master of the Latin School, as 
if it were an additional class of boys, instead of putting this work 
upon the head-master of the Girls’ High School, who is chosen 
for another office, and has a body of teachers devoted to another 
course of teaching. There are admirable teachers at the Girls’ 
High School, but they are sufficiently employed, and would bear 
their evidence, that a girl of fifteen has already enough of study 
given her, when she comes to them from the Latin school. 

A girl coming to the high schools at the age of fifteen (for she 
ought not to leave the grammar school younger) has had no op- 
portunity for the study of languages which would have come to 
her so much easier when she was younger. We have acknowl- 
edged that our boys need to begin earlier upon such studies, which 
are much more easily acquired, at the ages of nine or ten, than four 
years later.* It is, then, a singular inconsistency to put upon our 
girls a system of cramming which we have found injurious to our 
boys, and to begin it at an age when their health needs especial 
care and watchfulness, 

By establishing a class for girls in connexion with the 
Latin School, under the control of its masters, this inconsistency 
will be avoided, and then only can our girls have a fair chance, 

“ EQUAL PRIVILEGES,” 


(1) Semi-annual Report of the Superintendent. 

(2) Superintendent’s Report, p. 43- 

(3) Report of Committee on High Schools, 

(4) See Report of Committee on High Schools, page 6. 


— We call attention to the announcement of Professor Cyr, 
who will give a free lecture at 124 Tremont street, Boston, on the 


“ Sauveur Method ” of teaching. All are cordially invited. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


THE BROWN FAMILY. 
BY H. ELLIOTT M'BRIDE. 


CHARACTERS: Mr. Brown; Mrs. Brown; ANNIE Brown; 
Joun Brown; Etta Brown (very small gir/). 


Mrs. Brown.—1 tell you, you can’t go. WhenI say anything, 


you must obey me. Do you understand? Annie, take Etta and 
put her to bed: I suppose she is sleepy. 


Annie.—Oh, mother! I don’t want her to go, Let her sit up 


awhile. 


Etta.—No, I don’t want her to sit up awhile. I's so tired an’ 


so seepy, I want to go now. 


Annie.—Mother, let me go to Biake’s to-morrow, won't you? 


Do! Lizzie Blake says her mother thinks you are a real good 


SCENE: 4 room. MR. BROWN reading newspaper ; MRS. BROWN | woman, and she’ll think it queer if you don’t let us go. 


knitting; ANNIE, JOHN, and ETTa engaged with their toys, 

pictures, etc. 

Mr. Brown. (Reading.) —“ John Barker, a young man who recently 
resided in this town, has been arrested for horse-stealing. He had 
a hearing before Alderman Cowan yesterday, and was committed 
for trial.” So sad, indeed, when such a promising young man as 
john Barker takes to horse-stealing. Mary, you remember him, I 
suppose? He was in my employ for a time, and I considered him 


a very fine young man. 


Fohn.—And let me go, too. I want to. beat Tom playing 


croquet. 


Mrs, Brown,—I1 don't know as I ought to let you go; you go to 


too many places; you are never satisfied unless you are in some 
kind of mischief. 


Fohkn.—I'll think you are such a good woman, if you'll let us go. 
Mrs. Brown.—Well, you may go. I suppose it isn’t right to 


keep you so close at home, Children ought to have liberty to 
visit some. Now, John, when you goI want you to say something 


be ep Tee, funny. You are a smart boy and you ought to let the people 


feel sure, is the cause of the trouble. Any boy or girl who has 


know it. You said some funny things yesterday; you might say 


goed goventa, end tained fn the sight wey, wil never take to them again when you are at Blake’s, and let Tom and Lizzie see 


horse-stealing, nor anything that is bad. 
Mr. Brown.—Jobn Barker has a good, honest father and a kind 


that you are a great deal smarter than they are. 


Fohn.—Oh, yes; I'll say lots of funny things, and I’ll make the 


mother, and I always supposed that he received a correct edu- boys laugh. John Walker says I’m the funniest boy in school. 


cation. 


Mrs. Brown.—Now, you had better go to bed, and take Etta 


Mrs. Brown.—There was something wrong. Take my word for! i+), you. 


it, his education has been neglected in some way, or he never 
would have turned out so. Now I intend to bring up my children 
properly. I do not think it right to be too severe. Indeed, I 


Annie.—Come, Etta, are you ready? 
Eita.—I was yeady long ado. (ZAxit John, Annie, and Etta,) 
Mr. Brown.—When the children want to do something,—go to 


think it a very difficult matter to do that which is right and proper Blake’s, for instance,—and you are opposed to it, always let them 


on all occasions, but I flatter myself I am capable. 


coax you until you give your consent. This is an excellent way to 


John. (To the other children.) —Mother has a very good opinion | train children isn’t it? 


of herself, hasn’t she? 

Annie.—And her son John is very much like her. 

Etta. (Crying.)—Oh, I'm so s’eepy ; muzzer, I wish ’0o ’ood put 
me to bed. 

Mrs. Brown.—Haush up now, and sit still. 

Mr. Brown. (Reading.) — “ Franklin has said many things that 
have passed into maxims, but nothing that is better known and re- 
membered than ‘ He has paid dear for his whistle.’”’ 


John. (To Annie.)—I wish papa wouldn’t read aloud. He reads 


to attend to yours. 


Mrs. Brown.—I can attend to my business, and I’d thank you 
(Exit Mrs. Brown.) 


THE WOODMAN. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. ° 


Trudge, trudge, heat, heat! 
Trudge, trudge, weary feet, 
Through the crusty snow and sleet ; 


through his nose, and makes a humming sound. If I couldn’t do! Ajj the terrors of the winter are abroad in field and street ! 


better, I'd keep silent. 

Annie.—Well, I’m sure you’re no reader. You are always at the 
foot of the reading-class in school, and can’t pronounce half the 
words. 

Fohn. (In a loud voice.) —Annie Brown, I tell you that’s not so. 

Annic.—I say it is so. 

Mr. Brown.—Halloo! what's the matter there now ? 

Fohn.—Annie’s saying things about me that are not true. 

Annie.—Yes, and John says you read through your nose. 

Mr. Brown.—V'll whip both of you, if you don’t keep quiet. 


Crunch, crunch, slowly, slow, 
Heavily the oxen go 
Plunging through the drifted snow,— 


With the white breaths on their shoulders crispy as the drift below. 


Tramp, tramp, by their side 
Sounds the driver’s sturdy stride, 
Firmly set in manhood’s pride ; 


Though his beard is white as winter, by the frost-air glorified. 


Woe! woe! Gate of sin! 
To the cruel wayside inn, 
With its fatal snare to win 


fer The strong feet that on the threshhold hence their slow death- 


such little things. You are not satisfied unless you are whipping 
them all the time. 

Mr. Brown.—Mary, you should not speak to me so. 

Mrs. Brown.—But I will speak to you so when I know you are 
wrong. 

Mr. Brown.—WV ery well; train the children as you think proper 
and if they turn out John Barkers, you can’t blame me. 

Mrs. Brown. — If you were to have the control of them, I feel 


march begin ! 


Gleom! gloom! In the air 
A white darkness everywhere! 
Storm has started from his lair, 


And the poor, belated woodman reels and wrestles with him, — 


where? 


Cold! cold! far away 
Light of fire, or light of day, 
Comes there no reviving ra 


very sure that they would all be even worse than John Barker in| 4 nq he sinks to deadly slumber, dreaming of his babies’ play ! 


the end. (Mr. Brown resumes his reading.) 

£tta, — I wish mezzer ’oodn’t fight and holler so at papa. It 
*most mates me sick to hear her. 

Fohn.—Annie, lay down that block ; you shan’t have it now. 

Annie.—The block belongs to me, don’t it, mother ? 

Mrs. Brown.—No!| \et the blocks alone, and be quiet. 

£tta.—Muzzer, I am yeal tired, and I tink if ’00 don’t put me to 
bed I'll have a sick spell. 

Mrs. Brown.—Hash, I tell you! Sit still, and don’t bother me. 
If you go to sleep there, I’ll whip you. 

Mr. Brown.—I thought you didn’t approve of whipping. 

Mrs. Brown,—William, I'd thank you if you’d attend to your 
paper, and let me attend to the children. 

Annie,—Mother, Lizzie Blake wants John and me to go over to 
their house to-morrow; may we go? 

Mrs. Brown —No, you shall not; so you needn’t talk any more 
about it. 

Fohn.—But I want to go awful bad. I want to play a game of 
croquet with Tom Blake. And Sam Barnes and Fred Lake will 
be there, and we’ll have a good time, if you will let us go. 

Mrs. Brown, — No; V'll not let you go. I think I can find 
enough for you to do at home, and I don’t want you to associate 
with the Blakes, 

Fohn.—Why, I think Tom Blake is a real nice boy. 

Annie.—And I think Lizzie is a splendid girl. 

Mrs, Brown.—Well, you may both keep quiet on that subject, 
for I’ll not let you go, 

— (Aside.)—She’s a hateful old thing. I wish I had a nice 

m 
Etta—1'm ditting seepier an’ seepier. I do wish muzzer ’ood 
put me to bed, 


Cold! cold! See them stand,— 
Strange as sphinxes in the sand, 
The swathed oxen, patient, grand ; 


And below,—an empty bottle slipping from a frozen hand! 


Long, long, with eager strain, 
Pressed against the window-pane, 
Pallid faces look in vain! 


While the wretch who made them orphans sits and chuckles o’er 


his gain ! 


THE CONSEQUENTIAL MAN. 


(With appropriate gestures at each expression, this little sketch be- 


comes extremely comical.) 
A brow austere, a circumspective eye, 
A frequent shrug of the os Aumeri, 
A nod significant, a stately gait, 
A blustering manner and a tone of weight, 
A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare ; . 
Adopt all these, as time and place will bear, 
Then rest assured that those of little sense 
Will set you down,—a man of consequence. 


“BLUE-BIRD, BONNY BIRD.” 


Blue-bird, bonny bird, up in the tree, 
Show me your speckled eggs, one two three ! 
Why do you hide them u your breast ? 
an let me peep in the little, round nest. 

lue-bird laughed as she sat in her nest, 
Hiding her pretty eggs under her breast ; 
One sunny morning, up in the tree, 
Chirped the new birdies, one, two, three! 

E. H, 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY: DESCRIPTIV. 
PREPARED BY C. F. KING. 


Part I. — Growth of Russia. 


(Assistance in drawing the necessary maps for Part I. can be 
found in Putnam's Co//egiate Adas, Chamber's Encyclopedia, Eng- 
lish Edition with maps ; Brief History 4 Russia, by F. A. Shaw, 
& Co. ; Johnson’s, Colton’s, or Black’s At/as ; Schedler’s 
and other maps of the war. Two maps should be drawn: one to 
represent Russia in Europe, and the other her possessions in Asia. 
If the districts mentioned are colored in crayon, they will be more 
readily seen by the audience, Every place mentioned should be 
located on the maps, and pointed out by the scholar who describes 
the country.) 

About four hundred years ago Russia consisted of the grand 
Duchy of Moscow, a small territory in the center of Northern 
Europe, nearly the size of Maryland. Ivan IIL., during his reign, 
quadrupled these possessions, and brought under his control the 
western part of Siberia as far east as the Obi River. In the first 
part of the seventeenth century the Russians pursued their con- 
quests eastward, founding Tomsk on the Upper Obi in 1604, reach- 
ing the sea of Ochotsk in 1639 and south to Lake Baikal, found- 
ing Irkutsk in 1661. A further extension of the conquest to the 
south brought the Russians into collision with the Chinese. The 
boundary lines were finally fixed by treaty, to coincide with the 
Altoi’ and Yablonoi mountains: In the same year in which this 
treaty was signed, 1689, Peter the Great ascended the throne, as- 
suming the title of ‘‘ Emperor of all the Russias.” His great ambi- 
tion was both to extend and consolidate the empire. Peter estab- 
lished a series of posts from the Volga to the Don, and built Tag- 
anrog, but in 1711 he was obliged to give this up to the Turks, 
Then he turned to the east, and seized various provinces around 
the Caspian Sea, but in a few years they were relinquished. 

Under Catherine II. Georgia was assisted by Russia against 
Persia and Turkey, and under the reign of her son, Paul I., who 
desired a road to India, it was annexed to Russia in 1800. In 
1772, Poland suffered her first partition, Russia getting the lion’s 
share, Prussia and Austria taking the rest. In 1793 occurred the 
second, and two years later, the third partition, which blotted 
Poland from the list of nations, In all this unrighteous division, 
Russia largely increased her dominions. 

In 1774 Russia, after a war with Turkey, secured by treaty the 
free navigation of the Black Sea, the passage of the Dardanells, 
the privilege of having one ship in these regions, and the acquisi- 
tion of Azof, Taganrog, and Ketch, the latter place commanding 
the sea of Azof. In 1776 Inveretia and Mingrelia, by bribes or 
threats, transferred their allegiance from Turkey to Russia. The 
peninsula of the Crimea was ceded to Russia in 1783. By the 
treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, the Czar obtained Bessarabia, by 
which his frontier was advanced westward from the Dniester to 
the Pruth. 

Russia next turned her avaricious eye upon Sweden. Alexan- 

der I, grandfather of the present emperor, without any declaration 
of war, despatched an army into that country. Two years’ hos- 
tilities ensued, which ended in a treaty in 1809, whereby Swe- 
den surrendered Finland, the whole of East Bothnia, and that 
part of West Bothnia lying east of the river Tornia to 
Russia. Thus Sweden, with her most fertile provinces, lost 
more than one fourth of her inhabitants. In 1829 Russia ob- 
tained by treaty from Turkey, Anapa and Poti, with a considerable 
extent of coast on the Black Sea, and the islands formed by the 
mouths of the Danube. 
In 1818 the Duchy of Warsaw, which Napoleon had created, 
was surrendered to Alexander I. Ten years after Russia obtained 
exclusive control of the Caspian Sea... After the Crimean war, 
Russia was obliged to give up a small strip of land in Bessarabia. 
Then she turned her aggressive eye upon Turkistan, Forts were 
erected at the foot of.the Thian Shan mountains in 1860, The 
Russian troops advanced into Turkistan in 1863, and took, year 
by year, the important towns until, in ten years time the capital, 
Kheva, was taken, and this country became tributary to grasping 
Russia. The valley of the Amoor was ceded to Russia by China, 
in 1858, and the southern part of the Island of Saghalien by the 
Japanese, two years ago. Contrary to her life-long policy, Russia 
voluntarily gave up her American possessions, acquired by virtue 
of the right of discovery (Vitus Behring having discovered the 
country in 1741), and sold them to the United States in 1867 for 
$7,200,000. 

We have in this brief survey of the growth of this giant empire, 
seen how she has increased from the size of a small State to more 
than double the area of the United States, until her far-reaching 
arms clasp to-day five mighty rivers, four seas, one-half of all 
the land in Europe, one third of all in Asia, and one-fourth of all 
in the world, while her population has grown from a few millions 
to nearly ninety. 


LITTLE FELLOW'S DECLAMATION. 


They thought I couldn’t make a speech, 
I’m such a little tot! 
T'll show them whether I can do 
A thing or two, or not, 


Don’t be afraid to fight the Wrong, 
Or stand up for the Right. 
And when you’ve nothing else to say, 


Be sure you say,— Good Night | 
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Social Science Association. 


‘REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BY THE SECRETARY, D. F, LINCOLN, M.D. 


Progress of the Year. 

The subject of School Hygiene to which the department has been 
directing its efforts;for three years, is approaching conclusion, and 
most of the topics relating to it have been treated of. The con 
tributions at the present session (Sept. 6 and 7, 1877), will be the 
following :— 

Upon Near-sight (“Is the Intellectual World becoming Near- 
sighted ?”) by E. G, Loring, M.D., of New York. “ Ventilation 
and Warming of Schools,” * by F. Winsor, M.D., A. C. Martin, 

* These papers will appear in the American Architect. 

Esq. and F. Tudor, Esq. “Injury to the Health of Girls from 
Imperfect Early Training,” by Mrs. A. C. Martin, “The Half- 
time System in Education,” by D. F. Lincoln, M.D. 

A subject, long studied with care by one of our members, was 
to have been presented, but is obliged to be postponed; namely, 
“School Desks and Seats.” 


Other Investigations in School Hygiene. 

A conspicuous interest has been taken in questions of this na- 
ture by the New York Medico-Legal Society. As an instance, I 
will mention a paper read by Dr. Loring before them, in response 
10 questions presented by the society, in which he explained the 
evil effects upon the eye, of bad air, improper type, and too long 
and constrained attention without change or relaxation. The 
paper is published in the Afedica’ Record for April 14. 

Among other places in which public attention has been called 
to the condition of the schools this year, I will especially mention 
’ Brooklyn and Buffalo. In Brooklyn, Dr. Bell and others have 
pointed out a state of things simply revolting. In two rooms, only 
fifteen cubic feet of space per pupil was allowed, or about one- 
tenth ofa proper amount! Other most glaring. faults of various 
sorts were pointed out. The resolutions accompanying the report 
contain a useful list of requirements in sanitary architecture for 
schools. 

From Buffalo I have received a report of a most comprehensive 
address on school hygiene, by Dr. Thomas Lathrop, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Schools. And in the same city, Dr. Lucien Howe has 
recently inspected the eyes of the pupils, 1,003 in number, belong- 
ing to five of the schools, with the usual result; near-sight absent 
at six years of age, commencing at seven, increasing gradually, 
until at eighteen years twenty-six pupils in every hundred are near- 
wa ‘ Study and Work by Girls. 

“The Question of Rest for Women during Menstruation,” is the 
title of an essay, by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., which received 
the Boylston prize of Harvard University for 1876. Asa scien- 
tific contribution to the solution of questions which have inter- 
ested this department, but of which we designedly postponed the 
. Consideration, this work is one of great importance; and I shall 
briefly mention some of its conclusions in this place, though out- 
side of the work of the department : 

“There is nothing in the nature of menstruation to imply the 
necessity, or even the desirability of rest, for women whose men- 
struation is really normal. Whenever women exhibit mental irri- 
tability and consequent weakness, at or before menstruation, it is a 
proof that the resistance of their nerve-centres is weakened below 
the normal standard, sometimes congenitally and by inheritance. 
If the impairment be sufficiently extensive, mental action will be 
rendered unreliable, and the woman be subjected, therefore, to 
periods of temporary incapacity, of various degree.” 

“ For theoretic reasons (given in detail by the author), and from 
the result of observation, we are authorized in asserting that 
women do work better, and with more safety to health, when their 
work is frequently intermitted; but that these intermittences 
should be at short intervals and lasting a short time, .not at long 
intervals and lasting longer.” In other words, a good rest in the 
middle of the day, or forenoon, is far more valuable than a holiday 
or vacation taken once a month. This conclusion is of the great- 
est consequence to those who have charge of schools for girls. 

“It remains true, however, that in our existing social conditions, 
46 per cent. of women suffer more or less at menstruation, and for 
a large number of these, when engaged in industrial pursuits or 
others, under the command of an employer, humanity dictates that 
test from work during the period of real pain be afforded when- 
ever practicable.” 

“The foregoing is applicable to the period of early adolescence. 
In school-girls at this age, mental work exacted in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the individual, may seriously derange the nutrition. In 
grading the work, therefore, it must be proportioned ; first, to the 
conscious. ease with which it can be performed; second, to the 
duration of separate sessions of study ; third, to the known stand- 
ard of nutrition (or health) of the nerve centres, in the individual 
Case, especially as measured by predisposition to hysteria, chorea, 
insanity, or consumption ; fourth, to the coincident maintenance of 
Proper hygienic conditions, especially in regard to food, air, and 
exercise,” 

Medical Inspection of Schools. 

For some years past the superintendent of the public schools of 
Boston, Hon. John D. Philbrick, has expressed his desire that the 
Sanitary interest of the children should receive more attention 
than has been given, In pursuance of this idea,a member of the 


department was granted a hearing upon the question of “the 
appointment of a medical inspector for the public schools,” last 
November and December, at which the strongest arguments in 
faver of such a step were presented by a number of witnesses. 


These arguments I have now the honor to lay before you in pam-' 


phiet form. It remains to be seen what action the school com- 
mittee will take upon the question. 


The Law of Coroners. 


The department has this year been active in promoting the pub- 
lic welfare, by its efforts in aiding the passage of a law relating to 
coroners in Massachusetts, The objection to the old law lay 
chiefly in the fact, that the coroner.had a mixed function, partly 
medical and partly legal; in consequence of which the initial steps 
in tracing a crime, often so extremely important, might easily be 
taken unskillfully by a person well-versed in medicine, but imper- 
fectly qualified as a lawyer, and the legal inquiry being carried on 
by the courts without reference to the coroner’s verdict, the latter 
appeared to be a needless and meaningless form. The coroner's 
jury, also, has been done away with, as wholly superfluous. The 
office of. Medical Examiner is now held for seven years; the appoint- 
ment is made by the governor ‘of the State, and the number of ap- 
pointees is limited. The officer (no longer called coroner) makes a 
medical examination in proper cases, and if he thinks the death was 
caused by violence, he places the matter in the hands of the district 
attorney, and a justice of the police, district, or municipal court, in 
which the body lies, or a trial justice ; from this point the proceed- 
ings are conducted by the latter parties, It is to Mr. T, H. Tyn- 
dale, a member of the Suffolk bar, and of this department, that 
we are indebted for placing the necessary legislative measures in 
so clear a light before the persons interested in the reform, that 
their adoption became a matter of course. Mr. Tyndale’s essay 
was published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
March 1, 1877, and another on the same topic in the American 
Law Review for April. 

The remainder of the report will contain an account of the hy- 
gienic aspect of some of the school exhibits at Philadelphia. 


The scheme for the new main sewer in Boston, in which the de- 
partment were actively interested last year, is now fairly entered 
upon, having been adopted by a nearly unanimous vote of the city 
council. Its cost will be about three millions and a half. 


Scientific Notes. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— M. P. Muir describes a new double cyanide of iron and bis- 
muth, 

— Hatchettalite and rogensite are two new minerals, found in 
North Carolina, and described by Prof. J. V. Smith. 


— Berthelot recently found some very old wine in a museum at 
Marseilles. An analysis gave to each liter 45 cubic centimeters of 
alcohol, 3.6 grammes tartaric acid, 0.6 grammes potassic bitartrate, 
and 1.2 grains acetic acid. 


— Cassa and Pecile state that the fluvorides of aluminium and 
beryllium can be prepared by heating the sulphates with the fluor- 
ide of magnesium, 

— Mr. Guelton has taken out a patent for the following method 
of preparing an artificial black marble. Cement is mixed with 
animal charcoal and water. After the mixture has sef, the pores 
are filled with a cement colored black. It issnow polished, and 
the pores again filled with black cement. The surface is again 
polished, and lastly washed with a mixture of water, glass, albu- 
men, and black coloring matter. 

— J. Emerson Reynolds describes a new mineral, franhlonetite, 
from the provinces of Tarrapaca, Peru. It is a hydrous borate of 
calcium and soelium. 

— The German mines, during the year 1876, produced coal val- 
ued at $64,307,169 ; iron, $4,336,684 ; zinc, $3,237,304 ; lead, $5,025,- 
978; copper, $1,736,230; manganese, $94,558; sulphide of iron, 
$526,804; gold and silver, $24,853; cobalt, $19,075; nickel, 
$10,850; antimony, $926; arsenic, $10,550; vitriol and alum, 
$9,681; rock salt, $121,634; potassium salts, $356,943; magni- 
um salts, $4,990. 

— Nitrogen can be easily prepared by heating concentrated 
solutions of ammonia chloride and potassic nitrate. 

— A German patent medicine, on sale in Philadelphia, bears 
the following label: “ Warning. Only that above-mentioned 
packet up is the very pure salt of Sprudell, because it is produced 
by the inspection of the town officers, but that salt packed up in 
wooden bones and also trading with that is false and counterfeit 
and is our duty to let this be a warning to the gentlemen and ladies 
to buy it.” R 

— Mustard mixed with water is a valuable deodorizer. 

— Certain kinds of wine dissolves glass. 

— Ocenokrin is a new test-paper for detecting impurities in wine. 

—A French machinist has discovered that by moistening his 
tools with petroleum he can cut metals and alloys with them, which 
he could not otherwise cut with the same instruments. 

— Cusparine is anew alkaloid discovered in Augusturabook, 
by Oberlin and Schlogdenhauffen. 

— Dr. Kilpert, professor of Mathematics at Freiburg, has re 


ceived a call from the Polytechnic Institute at Darmstadt. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS USED IN THE Boston PuBLic ScHOOLS FoR EXam- 
INATION FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL DipLomas, JuNE, 1877. 


Grammar, 


1. Write a sentence containing a clause used as the subject. 
Also a sentence containing a clause used as the object of a transi- 
tive verb. 

2. Give a synopsis of the verb “to write” in the indicative mood, 
third person singular, active voice. Also a synopsis of the same 
verb, in the potential mood, third person singular, passive voice. 

3. How is the passive voice formed? * 

4. “Sensible men do not always think alike.” Write this sen- 
tence, using a phrase in place of the adjective “sensible.” Write 
the same sentence, using a clause in place of the adjective. 

5. “It is difficult to suit everybody.” What is the subject nom- 
inative of this sentence? What is the real subject? What is the 
entire predicate? 


6. “Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the A/ace disclose, 
_The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 


How many, and what kind of clauses does this sentence contain? 
What does each dependent clause modify? What kind of sen- 
tence is it? What kind of phrase is “Near yonder copse,” and 
what does it modify? What is the entire subject of the sentence? 
What is the entire predicate of the sentence? Parse the italicized 
words, 

7- Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for correc- 
tions, viz: “ Neither he nor his father were in fault.” “ Every- 
body, when they buy, wants the best.” “All the ait a solemn still- 
ness holds,” What two constructions is this sentence susceptible 
of? “IfI had have known you were here, I would have come too,” 

8. Punctuate the following sentences, viz. : 

“TI met a watchman who told me there had been a fire.” 

“ That is the man who spoke to us yesterday.” 

Write a composition, of not less than fifteen lines, on one of thé 
following subjects : 

Holidays. 

A visit to the country in winter, 

A visit to the country in summer. 

How I would like to spend my vacation. 

What I saw at the Centennial. 

A letter to a friend, telling him or her what you intend to do 
during vacation. 

A journey, either real or imaginary. 


JANUARY, 1877. 
Physics, 

1. Give and illustrate the first law of motion. “ Every action 
must be followed by an opposite and equal reaction.” Explain and 
illustrate this statement. 

2. What is gravity? Suppose the action of gravity were sus: 
pended, what wou!d be the result? What is the name of the fotce 
which would produce this result? 

3. What fact in natural philosophy is illustrated when a boy bal: 
ances a pole on his finger? Upon what two things does the sta- 
bility of a body depend ? 

4. How do gases differ from liquids and solids ? 

Explain briefly the construction and action of the common mer: 
curial barometer, 

How does this instrument afford any indication of change of 
weather? 

5. Define the following terms: Luminous body; Non-luminous 
body; Transparent body ; Opaque body. How are shadows 
made? How are luminous bodies seen? How are non-luminous 
bodies seen ?. 

6. Whatis meant by a good conductor of heat? What is meant 
by a poor conductor of heat? Whatisathermometer? Describe 
briefly its use. At what point on the Fahrenheit scale does watet 
freeze? At what point on the same scale does water boil ? 

7. What is the magnetic needle, and of what use is it? What 
do you mean by fositive, and what by negative electricity? _ 

8. Define the following letters: Lever, power, weight, fulcrum. 
How many kinds of levers are there? Describe each kind. Ina 
lever of the second kind the distance from the weight to the ful- 
crum is 1 foot, the distance from the power to the fulcrum is 12 
feet: how many pounds must the power be to balance 144 lbs. of 
weight? 


air is necessary for combustion? If so, describe it. If you have 
not seen such an experiment, describe amy experiment which you 
have seen, 


PrizE PorTry.—On the death of Wolfe, a premium was offered 
for the best written epitaph ; among the poems sent to the editor 
of the Public Ledger there was one containing the following curi- 
ous stanza: 

“ He marched without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 
And what was miraculous nay, very particular, 


He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular.” 


g. Have you seen any experiment performed which shows that . 
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Educational Intelligence. 


_ — The report of Charles Northend, acting school visitor for 
New Britain, Conn., gives the number of children between 4 and 
16 as 3,116; number enrolled, 2,534; average attendance, 2,194 ; 
teachers, 40,—3 males, 37 females. During the term ending June, 
1877, there were neither absent or tardy 354. The report shows 
that all the schools are doing good work. 

— Miss Lizzie Turney has charge of a large and prosperous 
school at Stratford, Conn. 

— The English and Classical School for Boys (established in 
1860), located at 10 Somerset street, Boston, is one of the best- 
known and successful of our private schools: Prof. W. N. Eayrs 
is the principal, with several able assistants in the various 
branches of study. 

— We have received from H. M. Harrington, superintendent 
of schools at Bridgeport, Conn., the first annual report of the 
board of education for this flourishing town. The report is well 
written, and shows the schools to be in excellent condition, under 
the supervision of the popular superintendent. The course of 
study is especially worthy of commendation. 

— The fall term of Oberlin College opens with an increased at- 
tendance, as compared with last year. The vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation and removal of Professor Ryder is temporarily 
filled by the appointment of a recent -graduate, Mr. W. G. Frost, 
as instructor in Greek. 

— The Thayer School of Civil Engineering, at Dartmouth, has 
made additions to its already severe requirements for admission. 
Graduates of the Chandler scientific department must pass a rigid 
examination, and graduates of thé academical department must 
spend one year in the scientific department before entering the 
Thayer School. 

— The entire sophomore class of Kenyon College has been 
suspended for four weeks, for hazing. The Princeton faculty says 
hazing shall be crushed out; and at Dartmouth the sophomores 
profess willingness to let the freshmen carry canes. At Amherst 
the freshmen were victorious in the “friendly trial of strength.” 

— Union College, Schenectady, has 60 new students, of whom 
almost all are in the freshman class. Most of the new-comers are 
from New York, but two are from New England, and six from the 
South. 

— Miss E. K. Baker, for many years the accomplished drawing- 
teacher in Buffalo, N. Y., has gone to Europe. 

— A class of twenty-three young Boston women have success- 
fully prosecuted diamond-cutting, which has heretofore been car- 
ried on almost exclusively by the Jews of Amsterdam. 

— Arthur W. Brown and Lester A. Freeman, recently ap- 
pointed to very important positions in the schools of Woonsocket, 
R. L, are graduates of the Rhode Island normal school. Mr. Brown 
is assistant in the high school; Mr. Freeman is principal of the 
grammar school. 

— The public schools of Paris, Ky., are successful, under the 
charge of the popular superintendent, Prof. S. S. Puckett. 

— The famous old “ Peirce Academy” at Middleboro, Mass., 
has begun another school year, with double its usual numbers. 
This school is under the management of Prof. Geo. H. Coffin, 
who is assisted by an experienced corps of assistants. Professor 
Coffin makes a specialty of fitting young men for college, and in 
this branch the school bids fair to rival its more famous rivals. 
The assistant teachers are: Isaac B. Burgess, Nancy M. Coombs, 
and Lizzie Harlon. 

— George T. Angell has sent to us several letters, which he has 
received from prominent men and ladies, who thus evince an in- 
terest in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which President Angell is the able executive manager. These 
letters were suggested by the recent article on the subject in THe 
JOURNAL. 

— More than 10,000 teachers have attended the normal institutes 
in Iowa. These institutes are doing incalculable good, and are 
becoming immensely popular. 

— Montana. — C, H. Moore, A.M., of Dartmouth College, has 
just been appointed superintendent of schools at Deer Lodge, 
Montana. . . . H. P. Rolfe, A.M., has been re-elected super- 
intendent of schools at Helena, Montana, at the former salary of 
$2,000 per annum. With false principles of economy, the salaries 
of nearly all the teachers at Helena have been reduced. Mrs, 
Darnold, of Piqua (Ohio) schools: Mrs. Bolton, of Zanesville 
Ohio; Miss Davis, of Clancy, Montana; and Miss Brooke, of 
Christian College, Missouri, are ainong the new teachers. Miss L. 
M. Santlers, one of the best teachers in the territory, has resigned, 
and accepted a position in Franklinville Academy, New York 

State. General Sherman, while at Helena, told your correspond- 
ent that the new high-school building would an ornament to any 
city. The Helena High School has ordered a fine set of philo- 
sophical apparatus from Ritchie & Sons, of Boston. The Putte 
Miner, in an editorial upon the Helena schools, says: “ Professor 
Rolfe has, in one year, raised the schools out of confusion and 
disorder to a high standpoint, and made them the model schools 
of the West.” A normal course has been projected, and founda- 
tions laid for the first normal school in the territory. Owing to 
the popularity of the schools, and the rush of pupils from all parts 
of the territory, the lower grades have been overrun, and all 
pupils under six years of age, from necessity, have been excluded 
from the schools. Two of the members of the high school were 


among the party surprised by the Nez Percés, at the National 
Park. The boys escaped, after much suffering, subsisting for four 
days upon three small fishes. They advise Wendell Phillips to 
take afew lessons in actual intercourse with “ ye noble savage,” 


and acquire a few common sense ideas, MaG. 

— Prof. H. W. Myers ably conducts the public schools of Cres- 
ton, Iowa. ‘ 

— The fall term of the Monticello Ladies’ Institute, at New- 
bury, Vt., commenced with an unusual number of students. Miss 
Mary E. Tenny is the accomplished principal. 

— The able report of Henry F. Harrington, superintendent of 
schools of the city of Bedford, Mass., contains a detailed statement 
of the condition of the schools, and shows them to be in a highly 
prosperous condition. The eminently practical suggestions of the 
superintendent upon the methods of teaching spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history, and writing, are worthy of careful study, and 
we hope to furnish our readers with extracts in some future 
number. 

— Ina recent item concerning the normal school at Fredericton, 
N. B., were slight errors. We furnish a few extracts from a letter 
from the principal, Prof. Wm. Crockett, which will make the mat- 
ter plain: “ A provincial normal or training school was established 
by our legislature in 1852, and has been in successful operation 
ever since. All candidates for the teachers’ office must attend the 
institution one session,—five months,—at least, to give them eligi- 
bility for examination for license to teach. The school consists of 
two departments, normal and model; the former is designed chiefly 
for imparting instruction in the theory of teaching, and the latter 
for exemplification and practice. This department, known gener- 
ally as the model schools, is the only school known as such in the 
Province, County model schools are on trial in the Province of 
Ontario, but no such experiment is in contemplation, so far as 
we know, in this Province.” 

— From the commencement of the school-year of 1877-8, of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School, there will be instruction 
given in each of the four classes in the evenings, from 7.00 to 9.00, 
on Mondays and the four days following. The course will be the 
same as in the day-classes, except that color will be studied under 
the limitations of artificial light. Teachers and others who desire 
instruction in one or more subjects, are at liberty to attend one or 
five evenings in the week, to suit their need or convenience, the 
nominal incidental fee of $300 being the same for one or more 
lessons per week. Walter Smith is the director of the school, 
and State director of art education in Massachusetts, 

— Twenty young men have entered the junior class at Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

— The minority report of the Cleveland board of education, on 
the revision of the course of study in the public schools, holds 
that too many subjects are inflicted upon the pupils. 

— The annual meeting of the Central Kentucky Teachers’ As- 
sociation takes places this week, Oct. 12 and 13, at Lexington, Ky. 
— Arthur Gilman, M.A., author of First Steps in English Lit- 
erature, and several other popular books, will give a course of six 
lectures on the history of early English literature at the hall of 
the Gannett Institute, 158 Springfield street, Boston. The lec- 
tures will be given on the evenings of Oct. 16, 18, 23, 25, 30, and 
Nov. 1. $2.50 for the course. 

— The Newburyport Teachers’ Association elected officers on 
Tuesday, the 2d inst: Mr. A. H. Thompson, president; Miss 
Martha Bradley and Mr. Walter Hoxie, vice-presidents ; and Miss 
Ella Peabody, secretary. 

— The University of Wisconsin has 183 new students, The 
Yale Scientific freshmen class has 62 members. There are about 
35 students in each of the two lower classes at Trinity College. 
The University of North Carolina has about 60 new students,— 
about 120 altogether. The University of Pennsylvania has 1,025 
students. Williams College has a freshman class of over 80 mem- 
bers, and Amherst one of 105 members, President Porter, of 
Yale, has a class in philosophy, meeting twice a week. Princeton 
has about 475 students at present: of these 102 are freshmen in the 
academic department. At Union College, 59 new students have 
entered; the larges; number, 35, have entered the classical de- 
partment. The new musical course at Syracuse University has 
already 40 students. Applicants for admission to Cornell number 
150. Vassar is expected to instruct 350 pupils this year. 

— J. D. Stocking, a recent graduate of Michigan University, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools at Lawrence, Texas. 

— The Rev. Dr. Patton of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. Spear of 
Brooklyn, advocate the abolition of all devotional exercises in 
public schools, as contrary to justice, polity, and law. 

— Hon. Charles Durkee, of Kenosha, Wis., left at his death a 
few years since, a legacy of $5,000 to the high school of that city 
for the purchase of a telescope. This fund has been lying idle 
some six years, during which time no effort has been made to 
carry out the wishes of the donor, until recently. ¥ 

— There was before the legislature of Michigan a bill to provide 
for a (State) uniformity of text-books in primary and graded 
schools, That proposition, if it had carried, would have reduced 
the sales of Don Quixote.—Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 

— The annual report of the board of education, and superin- 
tendent of public schools, of New Haven, Conn., furnishes the 
most gratifying evidences of progress and efficiency in the schools. 
The fruit of long experience and fidelity to the work is shown in 
the able review and practical suggestions made by Mr. Parish, in 


his report. We hope to give full details of the schools of New 
Haven soon. 

— The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals offers two prizes, of fifty dollars each, to the two schol- 
ars in the Massachusetts public schools who shall do most in their 
respective schools and neighborhoods, during the present school 
year, for the merciful treatment of animal's. The school year will 
end when the summer vacation of 1878 shall begin. The names 
of the judges will be made known hereafter. 

— Harvard College began on Sept. 27th. Several changes 
occur this year. Dr. Hedge has resigned his place in the Faculty, 
but will continue his instruction in German Elective, ; Mr. W. Cook 
succeeds Prof. Hedge in German. Other changes in the instruc- 
tors in elective studies are: Prof, Ferdinand Bocher succeeds Prof. 
James R. Lowell in French (old French), and Assistant-Prof. B. H. 
Nash will have Mr Lowell’s course in Spanish and Italian, Profs, 
Whitney and Shaler succeed Mr. Hamlin in Natural History. 
Professor Hamlin, it is understood, is to accompany the Woodruff 
Scientific Expedition around the world. The following appoint- 
ments have been confirmed: Justin Winsor, A.B., as Librarian ; 
John Langdon Sibley, A.M., Librarian Emeritus; Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D.D., instructor in Ecclesiastical History for 1877-78; 
Charles Pickard Ward, A.B., instructor in English for the current 
academic year; William G. Hale, tutor in Latin for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1877. Hon. Messrs. Green, Amory, and Cabot were 
appointed to nominate committees for the current year, 

— Peter Stewart, in the province of Ontario, Canada, is a pen- 
sioned teacher, 92 years of age; and Alexander Macleod, of the 
same province, has taught 48 years. ; 

— Switzerland has twenty-seven normal schools, and Rhode 
Island and Connecticut have only one each. 

— F. W. Dennison, A.M., is principal of Marshall Academy, 
Dane county, Wis. 

— W. A. Wright has been appointed a truant officer for the city 
of Boston. Mary M. Kimball has resigned her position as assistant 
in the Kindergarten School. Harriet N. Weed has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Emerson district. Lucius A. Wheelock 
was elected principal of the Rice Training School. John F. Tufts 
has resigned his position as sub-master of the Boston Latin Schoo! 
and M. L. Tinker as first-assistant in the Roxbury High School, 
Joseph W. Chadwick has been promoted to be master of the Latin 
School, in place of Moses Merrill, promoted to be head master ; 
Frank E, Randall has been promoted to a sub-mastership in place 
of J. W. Chadwick. Eugene Raymond has been appointed special 
teacher of French in the English High School; Prospére Morand, 
special teacher of French in the Girls’ High School; M. C. Ladreyt, 
special teacher of French in the West Roxbury High School ; 
Emily Weeks has been promoted to be first-assistant in the Rox- 
bury High School, in place of M. L. Tincker, resigned, and Eliza 
D. Gardner and Helen A. Gardner have been appointed third- 
assistants in that school. John F. Stein has been appointed special 
teacher of German in the Brighton High School. Charles H. 


Brooks has been employed as clerk of the head masters of the ~ 


English High and Latin Schools, at a salary of $600 a year. 

— Smith College, at Northampton, Mass., has an entering class of 
about fifty students. Prof. Elihu Root, of Amherst, is to give sci- 
entific instruction daily. The art department is under the charge 
of Mr. J. W. Champney, who is about to give the students histor- 
ical art lectures. 

During the recent, very interesting discussion in the Boston 
School Board in relation to the admission of girls to the 
Latin School, Miss May stated her opinion that hurried action 
might do more harm than good to the cause of female education, 
by sending hastily-trained girls to compete in colleges with care- 
fully prepared boys, and therefore she favored the postponement 
of the order. Mr. J. Morse was of the opinion that it would be 
cheaper to get a separate room and teacher for girls desiring to fit 
for college, than to introduce a new course at the High School. 
The order and petition were referred to the committee on high 
schools. 

— We are informed that it was Prof. F. W. Simonds, “ Ais wife's 
husband,” and not the Mrs. that was elected to the chair of Nat- 
ural History in the University of North Carolina, as was stated in 
THE JouRNAL of Sept. 20. The mistake was not material, as it 
did not get out of the family. 

— Prof. S. P. Lucy, former president of Oskaloosa College in 
Towa, is how principal of the Kentucky Female Orphan School at 
Midway, Ky. 

— Rochester has now a school attendance of 29,560; the number 
not attending school is 12,948, 7 

— The following text-books have been adopted to be used in all 
the Boston high schools, not including the Latin school: Bain’s 
Brief English Grammar; Abbott’s “ How to Write Clearly;” 
Hill’s Rules for Punctuation; Keetel’s Analytical and Practical 
Grammar; Virgil (any edition); Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra ; 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy; Gray’s School and Field Book of 
Botany; Hutchinson’s Physiology. Also adopted: Bocher’s 
Otto’s French Reader; Otto’s Grammar, for those beginning Ger- 
man the first year; Comer’s Book-keeping by Double Entry ; 
Eliot & Storer’s Elementary Manual of Chemistry, edited by 
Nichols ; Kiddle’s Astronomy. . . . The following propgsi- 
tion is before the Boston School Committee: “ That the uniform 
course of study for three years for the high schools be amended so 


far as relates to the Girls’ High School, so that Greek may be 
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studied after the first year by girls who desire to fit for college, and 
that such other studies in the regular course may be dropped by 
them as are not required for admission to college.” 

— The New-Hampshire Normal School has about fifty students. 


New Publications. 


Tue CYCLOPADIA OF EpucaTiIon. Edited by Henry Kiddle, 
A.M., superintendent of schools, New York city, and Prof. Al- 
exander J. Schem, assistant-superintendent, of the same city. 
In one octavo vol., pp. New York: E. Steiger. Price 
$5.00 to $10.00, according to style of binding. 


This excellent work, containing in a single volume a vast 
amount of matter valuable not only to teachers but also to all who 
are in any way interested in educational affairs, and cordially en- 
dorsed by such men as Superintendents Philbrick of Boston, 
Northrop of Connecticut, Harris of St. Louis, and others equally 
well-known in educational circles, has met with such a reception 
in this country and abroad that the first edition has been entirely 
exhausted, and a second, carefully revised, is now being issued, 
In the language of Mr. Philbrick, “It is a book which every 
professional teacher ought to have in his educational library, if he 
has one, and if he has not one, he would do well to lay the found- 
ation of one by procuring this volume,” 

Its articles have been furnished by a large number of contribu- 
tors, both in this country and Europe, especially qualified to write 
upon the subjects which they treat; and an excellent “ Analytical 
Index,” at the end of the book, gives the reader not only a list of 
the separate articles, but of those topics also which are referred 
to incidentally. 

In its columns will be found biographical sketches of leading 
teachers and writers on education, from Socrates to the present 
time, with an account of their peculiar views or methods ; a state- 
ment of the history, progress, and present condition of education 
in every civilized country of the world, and in every State and 
territory, amd many of the principal cities in the United States, in- 
cluding an abstract of the school Jaws in each; an account of each 
religious denomination, what it has done and is doing for educa- 
tion, and thé schools and higher institutions which it supports; an 
article upon each college or university in our own country, and the 
leading ones abroad,—its history, peculiar features, tuition fees, and 
name of president (1876) ; besides essays upon the various studies 
in schools and colleges, arithmetic, geography, grammar, geology, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, astronomy, etc.—giving the various 
views as to the best method of study and instruction in each, and 
articles upon such topics of popular discussion as physical educa- 
tion, co-education, industrial schools, education and crime, and the 
like; and at the end of the principal articles are lists of other 
works, in which the subject may be more fully looked up, if desired, 
—a valuable feature in such a book. 

If there be any defect in the work (and what book is faultless), 
it is the omission of accounts of some educators and institutions 
which we of New England have come to regard as worthy of 
special note; and yet this, upon reflection, may not be a fault, for 
had these been included, others, too, must have been added from 
other sections of the country, thus rendering the volume incon- 
veniently bulky, or necessitating two volumes,—in either case in- 
creasing the expense, and practically putting it beyond the means 
of many to whom it will now be most useful. 

In typography, paper, and binding it leaves nothing to be desired. 

Like “ Appleton’s” and other first class cyclopzdias, the Cyc/o- 
fedia of Education is not for sale in the bookstores, and can be 
procured only of the publisher’s agents (one of whom is to be 
appointed for each State and county in the Union), “ who will be, 
wherever practicable, persons connected with schools.” Mr. Al- 
fred Bunker, Boston Highlands, the secretary of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, has therefore been appointed the agent for Suf- 
folk and Middlesex counties, and will furnish upon application, 
specimen pages of the work, as well as any other information re- 
lating thereto, and supply the volume, in either binding, to any 
who may order it. 


FeLter’s COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. By S. A. Felter, A.M., and 
ts Farrand, A.M. .New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; 
The following extract from the preface of this work will indicate 

the aim of the authors in the preparation of this new text-book on 

aithmetic: 

“This book is designed to make the pupil quick and accurate in 
calculation, and to give him a knowledge of those principles and 
Processes of arithmetic which are needed in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, together with skill in their application. . . . 
Business men generally, and justly, complain of the inability of 
Pupils fresh from s¢hool, to perform accurately the calculations 
required in ordinary transactions. This inaccuracy arises from 
want of suitable and sufficient practice. The Drill Card Exercises 
furnish an unlimited amount of graded work, from which the 
teacher without labor may select such examples as any pupil or 
Class may require.” 

This certainly is the proper end to be sought for in the teaching 
of arithmetic, and an examination of the work before us leads to 
the conclusion that it may be gained as well by the use of this as 
with any of the many text-books on this subject. Indeed, the 
book has many excellent features by way of methods and illustra- 


the same time, we think the principal difficulty in the way of prep- 
aration for the actual business of life, has not yet been met. In 
our books problems are given with the exact data (no more, no 
less) required for the solution; while in business the data must be 
found, and the pupil has had no practice in that kind of work. 


Will the next man who makes an arithmetic consider this point? 
* 


MEmoRY Gems. For the young; being choice selections from a 
hundred different authors, 4 Charles Northend, A.M., author 
, Of Teacher's Assistant, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


In the ‘* Notes and Queries” of a recent JouRNAI, our readers 
will find an interesting letter from Elihu Burritt with reference to 
the practical use of this valuable book. Memory Gems consists of 
about three hundred choice selections from the standard writers of 
every country, carefully and systematically arranged for use in the 
school-room. Mr, Northend has shown admirable taste and dis- 
cernment in making these selections of such a nature as to be of 
the greatest permanent good to the young scholar. No more val- 
uable exercise could be given, than to devote several thinutes every 
morning to committing to memory these words of the great classics. 
It is a neat and wel! printed little book, and sold at a very reason- 
able price, 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY: a Series of Sermons. By Thos. 
Starr King. Edited, with a Memoir, by E. P. Whipple. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


To the many people throughout the land who loved the genial 
author of Among the White Hills, both for his genius as a great 
preacher and his beautiful character as a good man, this volume 
of sermons will be particularly acceptable. The book consists of 
a memoir of eighty pages, written by the well-known critic and 
essayist, Edwin P. Whipple, who was a beloved friend of Thomas 
Starr King, and of twenty-two of the best sermons ever preached 
by this famous pastor. It is needless to say that the memoir is as 
valuable and interesting as Mr. Whipple could make it, while the 
selected sermons reflect the best thoughts of Mr. King in the ma- 
turity of his powers. The book is beautifully printed and neatly 
bound, by its popular publishers. 


FLIRTATIONS IN AMERICA; or, High Life in New York. | Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price 75 cents. 


Lovers of romance in this country will find in this volume much 
to interest them, The author has unusually dine descriptive pow- 
ers, and has evidently been a close observer of fashionable life. 
Some of the stories which the volume contains are of thrilling in- 
terest. This is the twenty-fourth volume of Peterson’s Sterling 
Seventy-five Cent Series. 


First Lessons In Latin, Adapted to the Latin Grammars of 
Allen, Greenough, Andrews and Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bul- 
lions and Morris, Gildersleve and Harkness, and prepared as an 
introduction to Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By 
Elisha Jones, M.A., acting professor of Latin in the University 
of Michigan, and author of Zxercises in Greek Prose Composition, 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price $1 50. e 


This is a practical dri//-bo0k for the beginner in Latin, and its 
intelligent use will make the learner familiar with the inflections 
and simple principles of the syntax of the language. The referen. 
ces are made to six of the leading Latin grammars in use. We 
have examined the plan and arrangement of these ninety-two les- 
sons, and for producing thoroughness in the elementary instruc- 
tion of Latin, we know of no work better adapted for the purpose. 
The use of the blackboards, requiring inflections and translations 
to be written every day, cannot be too strongly commended. It 
excites interest in a class, and secures accuracy and readiness that 
cannot be second with this drill and criticism of the class. The 
exercises for translation and parsing are judiciously chosen. The 
notes and vocabulary are appended. It is printed in beautiful 
clear type, on excellent paper. 


History oF Europe, from the decadence of the Western Empire 
to the Reformation. By Sutherland Menzies, author of History 
of France, Germany, etc. With colored maps and illustrations. 

ew York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


This epoch of history, known as the “ Middle Ages,” is peculiar, 
and differs from any period that preceded or followed it. The 
principal events are narrated in the forty-four chapters of this little 
book by the author, with special reference to the salient points 
upon which important changes were made in the nations. The 
days of “ Feudalism” are made to stand out in clear light, in dis- 
tinction from the ancient republics and the modern monarchies. 
Special reference is made to the military chiefs, who really ruled 
Europe for one thousand years. Students, and the general reader, 
who desire a well written and concise outline of this portion of 
European history, will find in this book all that is essential toa 
correct knowledge of those times. The maps and illustrations add 
much to value of the work. A convenient index is appended. 
The binding and mechanical execution of this volume is such as 
this well known house usually give their books to the public, in 
good taste, and well bound. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Littell’s Living Age.—A new volume and new serial. With the 
first number for October, begins a new volume. It has a valuable 
article on The Scientific Movement and Literature, from the Con- 
temporary Review ; a very interestiug sketch entitled “ The Prin- 
cess Paolini,” CornAsi/; part fourth of the Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket, by the historian, James A. Froude, Nineteenth 


Vons, that in the hands of a good teacher may be made useful. At 


Century; Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by the noted author, 
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William Black; A Study of Lower Life, CornAill ; German So- 
ciety Forty Years Since, Macmillan ; The Poetry of September, 
Cornhill ; Quiet People, Saturday Review; and the usual choice 
poetry. In the next weekly number will be begun a new serial, a 
Yorkshire story, by the author of that charming story, “ Patty.” 
The beginning of the present volume is therefore an excellent 
time for the beginning of new subscriptions. The subscription 
price ($8.00) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers offer to send 
any one of the American $4.00 monthlies or weeklies with Zhe 
Living Age (weekly) for a year, both post-paid. Littell & Gay, 
publishers, 17 Bromfield street, Boston. - 

— From Oliver Ditson & Co., (who usually publish one new 
song and one new piece per diem), we have half a dozen bright 
compositions, “ Ilka Blade o’ Grass,” has charming words and a 
beautiful sentiment; “Children don’t get weary,” is a capital 
“jubilee” song, and Hays’ “ De bad Bob Lee,” is so perfect a re- 
production of a roustabout chorus, that we can almost hear the 
rush of the great steamer up Mark Twain’s favorite river. Then 
we have a little waltz, “ Cecilian Waltz,” which is one of twenty 
very easy pieces in a set called ‘The Telephone,’ by Mack. Also 
“ Spring Song,” which is not a song, but a lively rondo by Fisher, 
and an elegant Mazurka called “ Fairy of the Fountain,” by J. 8. 
Knight. 

— Mr. J. C. McCoan, the author of the new work on Zgyf/ 
published by Henry Holt & Co., is the late editor of the Levans 
Herald, the ablest paper in the Orient, and the only one which has 
any European reputation. Upon the breaking out of the present 
war, its staff of correspondents was organized, to give reliable 
reports of the conflict, but In publishing suc items it vio- 
lated the rules of the Turkish war department, which provides 
that only news issued through it shall be made public, For this 
offense the paper was prohibited for six months. 

— F. W. Helmick, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is constantly publishing 
new pieces of sheet music, which he forwards by mail on receipt 
of price. The following is the latest received : ‘‘ Old Uncle Dan,” 
by Horace Dumars, price 40 cents. Among its immediate prede- 
cessors are “ Gov. Thos. L. Young’s Grand March,” by Prof. Thos. 
N. Caulfield, price 60 cents; “Dear Old Homestead,” by Anna 
C. Hilts, price 40 cents; and “Don’t put the Poor Workingman 
Down,” by Bobby Newcomb, price 35 cents, 

— Prof. Elisha Jones, of the University of Michigan, has com- 
pleted his First Lessons in Latin, which will shortly be issued by S. 
C. Griggs & Co. His Axercises in Greek Prose Composition has 
passed throughnine editions. 

— THE PriMARY TEACHER, a new monthly,—devoted to the 
interests of rudimental instruction exclusively,—is now ready for 
delivery to subscribers. Octavo, 32 pages; $1.00 per year; 15 cts, 
per copy. Boston: Thomas W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street. 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at AMHERST, 
MASS., commencing Tuesday Morning, October 16, and closing Friday 
Evening. It is hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at all the 
sessions. A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the citizens 
generally, to be present. Exercises will be conducted by the Secretary and 
Agents of the Board, by Messrs. J. G. Scorrand J.S. Dittgr, Mrs. G. A. WAL 
Ton, Miss Mary Kincstey, Miss A. M. Sparter, Miss Ervina Carver, and 
by Prof. WALTER Situ, essentially according to the following 


PROGRAMME, 


Tuesday Morning. Thursday Morning. 
to 9.10. Devotional Exercises. gto 9.10. Devotional Exercises. 
Reading and Spelling: to 10.10, Recess. 
7 es Mr. Walton, to 11.00, Mineralogy: Mr. Diller. 
to 11.10. Recess, 
to 12.00. Drawing: Miss Spalter. 
Afternoon. 
1.30 to 1.40. General Questions. : 
to 2.30. Vocal Culture, — Articula- 
tion: Mrs. Walton. 
to 2.40. Recess. ; 
to 3 30. Geology: Mr. Diller. 


to 10.10, Recess, 
to Arithmetical 
Mr. 


ubbard. 
to 11.10. Recess. 
to 12.00. Geography: Miss Carver. 
Afternoon. 
1,30 to 1.40. General Questions. 


to 2. Reading, and Vocal 
Culture: Mrs. Walton. 


to2.4o. Recess. é 

to 3.30. Music: Miss Kingsley. Mr. Dickinson, 
to 3.40. Recess. Evening. 

to 4 30. oo: Mr. Walton. 7-90, Questions ond Di 


ions. 
8.00. Lecture, Subject, Taste ;” 
Prot.’ Walter Smith. 
Friday Morning. 
gto 9.10. Devotional Exercises. 
to 10.00. School M ement : 
Mir. Hubbard. 


7.30. Questions and Discussions. 
8.00. Lecture by the Secretary of the Bd. 
Wednesday Morning. 
to 9.10. Devotional Exercises. 
to Miss Kingsley. 
to 10.10, Kecess. 
to 11 oo. Geography: Miss Carver. 
to 11,10. — 
to 12.00. ua) Grammar: 
Mr. Dickinson. 


to 10.10. Recess. 

to 11.00. Botany: Mr. Scott. 

to 11.10. Recess. 

to 12.00. History: Miss Carver. 
Afternoon. 


1.30 to 2.10. Metric System: 


Mr. Walton. 
to 2.20. Recess. 
to 3.10. Physiology: Mr. Scott. 


Afternoon. 
1.30. to 1.40 General Questions. 
to 2.30. Vocal Culture: 
Mrs. Walton. 
to 2.40. Recess. 


ing: to 3.20. Recess. 
530: Mise Spalter | 04:20. Address by member of the 
to 4.30. Methods: Mr Dickinson. 
Evening. Evening. 


.30. Questions and Discussions. and Di 
Lecture Subject,“ Massacho Ades Wins Marshall 
Schools:’’ Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
If feasible, the Institute will be taught in sections, wijh additional exercises. 
Free Return Tickets over the N. L. N. and Spingfield, N. E. R. Railroads, 
will be given at the Institute. JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary, 


Boston, October 8, 1877. GEO. A. WALTON, Agent, 
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LATE 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. BE. Journal of 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

God’s Word, Man's Light and Guide. 12mo, pp 275 - Rev Drs Taylor, ete American Tract Society I 50 
Industrial Drawing. 8vo, pp 209 With Charts - - DH Mahan,LLD John Wiley & Sons 3 50 
A Dictionary of Science. 8vo, cloth - - ’ G F Rodwell, F.R.A.S. Henry C Lea 5 00 
Little Homes and Big Hearts. 12mo, pp 24, cloth - - Mary E Ropes Henry Hoyt 75 
The Boston Monday Lectures. Biology 12mo, pp325_ - Joseph Cook James R Osgood & Co 1 50 
Mem. of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina , Princess of Prussia 2 vols W D Howells each 1 25 
Artists’ Biographies. Vol 1: Raphael; Vol [1: Titian. Paper each 50 
Short Hand. 8vwo, pp 120, cloth - . - - Wm P Upham Essex Institute 1 50 
Theo. Paper - - - e - ° - Mrs F H Burnett T B Peterson & Bros 50 
Poetical Works. 16mo, pp 420, plain - - : Thomas Moore T Y Crowell 1 00 
$6 seo, - - John Mikon “ “ I 
Poems, Plays, and Essays. 16mo, pp 530, plain - Oliver Goldsmith 1 00 
Studies on the New Testament. Pp 406 : - -  F Godet, D.D E P Dutton & Co 2 25 
Guesses atthe Truth. 12mo, pp 560 ° - pe I 50 
The World's Progress. 8vo, pp 1200, cloth - - - GP Putnam G P Putnam’s Sons 4 50 
History of the French Language VollI{ - - - H Van Laua ” ed 2 50 
Economics, or Science of Wealth. 12mo, pp 375 - - M Sturtevant " o sd 1 75 
The Settler and the Savage. [Illus 12mo, cloth - - M Ballantyne Pott, Young & Co 1 50 
Cable-Making for Suspension Bridges. 18mo, boards - W Hildebrand D Van Nostrand 50 
Little Folks, for 1877. 4to, pp 412, boards - - Cassell, Petter & Galpin 1 50 
Little Folks with Little People. go illus 16mo - 00 
Recitations and Readings. Nos 16mo, pp 1:50, paper Dick & Fitzgerald 30 
East Lynne. 12mo, pp 59%, cloth I 50 
English History for the Use of Schools. Maps and Plans Frank Bright E P Dutton & Co | 1 50 
Primary Arithmetic. ° 1 MacVicar Taintor Bro’s, Merrill & Co 35 
Egypt as it Is. - - McCoan Henry Holt & Co 3°75 
Royal Academy Album, Forty Photographs. Royal 4to, cl Edited by L Jennings Cassell, Petter & Galpin 25 00 
Great P. of Chri d Many Illus. 4to, 448 pp,cl J Forbes Robiuvson vad ” ” 20 00 
Holy Bible. Illustrated Royal 4to, pp :2c0 - - bad sad “ 4 00 
Recollec of Richard Cobden and the Auti-Corn-Law League Ashworth 66 sd “ 3 50 
The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales. S8vo, 368 pp, cl Chas H Bennett 2 75 
Woodland Romances; or Fables and Fancies. Svo, pp 192,cl C L Mateaux - wi * 2 25 
Field Friends and Forest Foes. Pp 182, fu.l gilt side - Phillis Browne * ” * 2 25 
Silver Wings and Golden Scales. Illus 4to, pp 192, cloth as “ * 20 
Home Songs and Melodies. Illus. Full giltside - ss “ “ 2 25 

y: 


Vest-Pocket Series.—is She bis Wife: Chas. Dickens. Favorite Poems: Wm. Wordsworth. Pleasures of Memor 
ch 


WitiiaM Ware & Co. have just issued a new 
primary speller which merits the careful attention 
of educators. Their list of text-books comprises 
the well-known histories of the United States by 
Eliot, Goodrich & Seavey, Campbell, Edwards; 
also Weber's Outlines of Universal History, Hill's 
Geometries, Walton's Series of Arithmetics, Wal- 
ton and Cogswell’s Arithmetical Problems, the 
Franklin Readers, Hillard’s Readers, and Wor- 
cester’s Dictionaries. These standard school books 
have been widely known, and we learn are increas- 
ing their use in all parts of the country. Send to 
the publishers, 47 Franklin street, Boston, for 
catalogues and terms for introductivn. 


Messrs. Dick & Fii1zGERALD, 18 Ann street, 
New York, have just issued No. V. of Dick's 
Readings and Recitations. tis a valuab‘e addi- 
tion to this series, which are regarded as among 
the best books for school declamations and public 
readings ever issued. 


Pror. Moses T. Brown has begun his Course 
of Lectures at Tufts College. He will continue 
his work at the institution until Thanksgiving 
week, when he will fill his engagements in several 
New England cities, and give his Course of Lec- 
tures and Class Drill in Elocution and Gesture. 
We cordially commend Professor Brown to such 
educational institutions and lyceum associations 
as desire to combine instruction and a high order 
of entertainment in public readings. His address 
is St. James Hotel, Boston. 


Miss CHARLoTTE S. CoLpy has renewed her 
work in the culture of the voice and elocution. 
She solicits pupils who desire to remedy defective 


work, She has studied with Professor Bell, and 
has good success in teaching his methods. Her 
address is 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 


Geo. ROUTLEDGE & Sons, 416 Broome street, 
New York, are publishing some of the choicest 
miscellaneous books for the cultured readers of 
America. Send for catalogue and price. 


Tue time for writing-classes has cgme again, 
and goed ink Is one of the essential requisites for 
successful work. Messrs, Maynard & Noyes, of 
Boston, make and furnish for a reasonable price 
just the quality demanded. It flows freely, retains 
its color, and does not corrode the pen, Try it. 


Reviaste help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, 
painful, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
Pulvermacher's Electric Belts the grand desideratum. Avoid 
imitations. Beok and Jeurnal, with particulars, mailed free. 
Address PutvermMAcHger GAtvanic Co., New York City. 


name, 1o cents Twenty Scroll, with name, to 
cents, post-paid. oy outfit, 10 cents. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
Boston, or Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey Street. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
‘Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
30,000 HYACINTHS. 
50,000 CROCUS. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM HOLLAND. 
For sale at importers’ prices. Send for catalogue; call and 
Bulbs, for the trade and for public grounds, at low rates. 
B.T. WELLS, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Catalogue free. 115 2z 

B S 5,000 LILIES. 

see stock; select and plant early. Also 25 cases of assorted 
136d 18 St., near St., 


speech. She has had great success in this special 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. ; 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 


ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, 1877; 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, !877. 
The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than § of the total city population. They contain several new and original features which specially adapt them 


them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 


price. 
130 tt 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers Boston. 


GET THE SERIES OF 


100 CHOICE 


SELECTIONS. 


For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings, 
No, XIII. just out...............No. XIV. im preparation...............Price per Number, 307cents. 


Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


P, GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, | 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classi Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGses, D.D., Prest. R222 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. Si zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Wil ‘ 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre. 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific Scheel, For 
catalogues address Bunt. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clasn 
Boarding School for both sexes, E moderate;. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 8 22 


(PREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College, Rev. F. D. Biaxesrxn, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. : 63 2 
HiGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge,. 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough invtruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, ALM. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. v2 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


D®BUERY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. - 32 m 


[ELINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
8&9 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For aX etc., 
address the President, Ggorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLsert. 


MABIEtTTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the rmeety) de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. riaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical — F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, oxponal’y designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For A and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — ical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. _ 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Knee.anp, Sec’y, Boston. 
ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BEnTon. | 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. BrusH, New Haven, Ct 


[LJ OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De; F ircul 


i? tt or and information 
address Prof. C. I, Parpsex, 426 East 26th street. 


W 4ABSEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 

ORCESTER FREE INST. of industria! Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEAPFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 9t 


ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


L,ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuartes C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


M4PLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maaitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new ci for 1877, apply to Miss 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 95 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins on 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEn 
M. Haske Principal. 106 2z 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
most manner. Address W. 


BARRE ACADEMY, wey: has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spavinina, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCcurg, Ph D., Prin. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOO 365 Iston 

e erent departmen indergarten, Prepara and 
Upper, accommodate of both sexes from to 
twenty-one gu of age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 

4 idence, R.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. ajo tf 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded! 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Sciennfic 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train: 
ing. Apply to H. T, Fucusr, Principal. 70 42 


GERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sreperns, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /i/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments : 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22% Rev. N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. A-M., Princ. 
EST NEWTON ee and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 51 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3482 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON, 
WALTsr Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 2 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


RBODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. _ 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Ceurse for ial classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrigtp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
A. B. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Franklin Co., 
Ohio. 87 2 
KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GARLAND and Miss Weston’s Kindergarten Nor’ 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, 
are essential qualifications. Number of students limited. 
None received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 129 tf 


American. Kindergarten, 


323 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year 


ns Sept. 25th. i 
iss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct.2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P.M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot tor American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


eopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


R 
NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 West 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mae MARIA KRAUS-BEELTR, 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalczzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Education in Washington, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted te the Kindergarten 
cause, 

Mrs. Marta Kravus-Bortts is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 

ears n Germany, England, and America. Says Miss k. 
p. Peabody : ** Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
subject. ithout referring to her previous eminent success 
iw Kngland and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 1361 
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Publishers. 


[= ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
Fust 


issued :—WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 

and CRITO.. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 
LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Specimen copies mailed 


for 60 cts. 
Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts.; Greece, 75 
cts. Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER’S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 


Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5%4x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.50. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4 x 11, flat sheets, heavier : 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 514 x814,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—$1 25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 

135 27 Bond St.,. NEW YORK. 


(ILTON BRADLEY & Co.) 

PRINGFIELDMASS. 

The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 

dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 

Four parts, paper, each...-....++++.. ee 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPSBIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooke Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eag. Dictionary. 
Hay's Every Day Rearoning. 


_«*s For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 138 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Sireet, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper Covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
_ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
Ings ever issued, 121 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
+ 811 ARCH ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Alnsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin aud English Dict'y. 
Alsop's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 2Z 


GILBERT, 


Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary... $ .so} Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
commen School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 

ounting house... 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


. ENRY HOYT, 

No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 


Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all and 
Prices from #1.50 to @15 00. 


Teachers’ Reward Cards, |juminated, English and 


American, very low. 
Seleet Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovset and 250 best 
FAuthors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 


ull list mailed on application. 


[_°ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
F By MRS. L. B- MONROE. 

ully Illustrated. s6mo, Cloth, unique. $1.50. 

+* This volume has been ured ia schools, with marked 

wil 4S @text-bovk and as a reading-book for class use. 
Ml also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 


onuaion! aa to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 
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Publishers of Lockwood's Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS, 

Letters. 

Letters with Elementary Words. 
Words with Capitals. 

Sentences. 

Sentences, Capitals, &c. 

Notes and Invitations. 

Price to Schools, $1.60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 


for examination with a view to introducti th i 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YVORY. 
SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION: For Acquiring the 
Art of Reading and Speaking. ByS. S. Hacx- 
ett, A.M., Professér of Elocution, Eng. Lit. and Rhet., 
Illinois Coll., Jacksonville, Ill. 


“* Prof. S. S. Hammill’s exercises for developing the voice 
and inculcating its right tone, can not, I think, be sur- 
passed.’’—Anprew D, Wuirs, LL.D., Pres. Cornell Univ. 


.* Prof. Hammill has given us the most valuable matter, 
with a better classification than we have seen’’.—CA. Union. 


“The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 
is by far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 
important subject, — hould in the hands of every 
teacher and professional man.”—A m. Your. of Education. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, 
A Job Lot of Norz Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 zz 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-—-1862.) 
ramo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 


zs = 
$3, 
3 m 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By JamesGrant..... “ 


The Girl he Left Benind Him. 


By J. M. 12mo, 


Julie de 
Cinq-Mars. By A. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Il. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 

i heir valuabl 
Would call your epostal astention to thet 


Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


ices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


id PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
hies. 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


D. 


rs Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5. 
elsbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 

Dow Pesscott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama : 
well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 
general exhibitions. Single 25 cts. 


copies, 
END Address the N. E. PUBLIS 4ING CO., 


16 Hawley >ueet, Boston, Mass. 


Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ul., cloth. 1.75 
and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

- W. Hall (author * How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... ice 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Schoo. anp Text-Booxs : 


Goold Brown’s Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementa Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lam 8 Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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BAGSTER & SONS’ 
BIsB LES, OF ALL SIZES, 


Catr-Lingep and other styles of binding. 
— Also. — 

HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN, SYRIAC, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE 
—BIBLES and TESTAMENTS. 

— And— 

HEBREW, GREEK—CHALDEE, SYRIAC, and ARA- 
BIC— READING LESSONS — GRAMMARS — 
LEXICONS and CONCORDANCES. 


For sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


*,* Discount made to Schools, Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries. Catalogue gratis. 139 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, sapeewneeiary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled Bes is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a ong number. Sample fora 3-cent —. 

ddress OHN L. SHOREY, 
amt 


Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
ORLBY, Professor of English Literature at University 

$3.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bearp, $1.75. 

German-English and English-German Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary...........- 

French-English pglish-French Diction- 
By 1.75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Laircn........++-. $2.50. 

Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
P. 2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lertcu. With 24 

Colored 2. 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. ......-$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical..........-$1.25. 


Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 


Seriss A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Fors. 
Drawinc. 
Lanpscarz 


D. Ficure Drawina. 
E. ANIMAL Drawinc, 

Each Series can be had ini2 Parts, $025 each; or ome 
Vol., cloth, price$s.50. The Parts may be had separately, 


The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 


CraiG + $1.00. 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. M.A, $0 75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; wit 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,......-. Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp’e by Cents, 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oF 

Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 

also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 

Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the National Journal.”’ 135m 


Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
G Educational and Foreign Bookstore, New York. G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. be 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


HAVE READY 


I. The History of French Literature. By Henri 
Van Laun. Volume III., completing the work. 

Octavo, cloth $2.50 
The set complete in three vols., in box........++.. 7.50 


“Mr. Van Laun has not given us a mere critical study of 
the works he considers, but has done his best to bring their 
authors, their way of life, and the ways of those around 
them, before us in a living likeness.’’—London Daily News, 


Il. The World’s Progress, A Dictionary of Dates. 
Being a Chronological and Alphabetical Record of the 
Essential Facts in the Progress of Society, With Tab- 
ular Views of Universal History, Literary Chronolo: y, 
Biographical Index, etc., etc. From the Creation of the 
World to August, 1877. By Grorce P. Putnam. Re- 
vised and continned by Frepsric Bescuer Parkins. 
Octavo, containing about 1o0o pages, half mor.... $7 00 
Cloth extra 4 50 


*,* The most comprehensive book of its size and price in 
the language. 


** Tt is absolutely essential to the desk of every merchant,. 
and the table of every student and professioual man.’’— 
Christian Inquirer. 

“It is worth ten times it price. . . It completely sup. 
plies my need.’’—S. W. Piscart, Priacipri of High 
School, Lancaster, Pa. 

“A more convenient literary Jabor-saving machine than 
this excellent compilation can scarcely be found in any lan- 
guage."’"—NV. Y. Tribune. 

III. Economics, or The Sclence of Wealth. A 
Treatise on Political Economy. For the use of High 
Schools and Colleges, and for the geveral reader. By 
J. M. Sturtevant. Prof. of Political Economy in 
Illinois College. 12mo, Clothe eee $1.75 


The above are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
prepaid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers. 140a 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students, 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—A:/ton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE'S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 

With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 44-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. Jfhn. cl each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS, 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DaSitver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. 1311 


AGENTS WANTED. 
EMPLOYMEN T. 


$35.00 to $105 per Month 
Gus made every man or of 
intelligence and energy. Business light, e and respect- 
able. Send for circular, which gives ull Rene le wonky 


620 Olive St., St. uis, Mo. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. Odd Fellows Bidg.,Cincinnati,O. 
136 d 180 East Adams St, Chicago. 


ACENTS MRO SSG wuz 
WAN THE WRESCENIT 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brock describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Si Generals. 


tatesmen, and 
Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberai terms. 
Address HUBBARD B OTHERS, Publishers, 
309 Main 8t., Sprirgfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample with — 
in and drops, post-pai cts. packages, with assort 
$1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 N.Y. 
articles to one. he LLOYD 
COMBINATION, Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 B wa 


N, 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AN! 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINA1ION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 22 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. * 1.00 i 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ 1.00 
| 
| 
| 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. ff 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 AND 
| | 
4 | 4 
| | 4 
It 
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Publishérs. 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CoO.. 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘*‘ American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps._ Mag- 


nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel, 
2. A New Latin Reader. A CompLere Ong-Year's Course. 


This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxnass’s Latin Grammar, which is 


now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero’s Ovations with special 


3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 


With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 


Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quacxsnnos, M.D., is 


a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 


For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6octs.; New 


Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts. 


Cc. E. LANE, 
417 State Street, Chicago, 


General Agent for the West. 


Catalogues free. 


; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 


Address 
M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. — 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BUTLER & CO., IG 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing approved Schoo! Books: 
New American Readers and Spelliers. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Series. 


Bingham’s Latin 

Oxford’s ers. Geology. 
Scholar’s mpanion. s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Khetoric. 

Smith's English 3; &c., &c, &c. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 


New-England Agents: {Ff E. WHITTEMORE, 


H. C. WHITE, 
. 62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Boston Fournal of Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son's Physiology and Hygiene: 

“ This book is one of the very few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 
accurate, free needless and in 
the practical advice it gives on ienic topics. illus- 
trations are excellent, and the book is well printed and 

This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
mouth College, Lowa State University, lowa Agricultural 

Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &c. ; 
im High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore, Md, Milwaukee, Wis, and in hundreds of others; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower grade. 

The volume is fully illustrated, and is attractively bound, 
goo pages, 12mo. Net Price, $1.08. A copy will be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of 75 cents. Very 
liberal terms for first introduction. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

334 (ii) 5 Barclay 8t., New York. 


ERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New Editions for 1877. | 
REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 
wm. wid POW EN 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
tt Hand-book of Mental Arith 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J. H. Corrin, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth ..........+ $1 65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth........ $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keeping. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Royal $1.65. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World”’ phies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’'s Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 
‘Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . .. 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. ~ 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 

Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 2 41 Franklin St, BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
: 25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 
ust Published : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
COMPOSITION.............. $1.40 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR......,.... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston, &c. : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
on a Method.......... 45 cts. Key +45 
&~Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H, 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 


| Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, 

n t’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


[V'SON BLAKEMAN, 
| TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


For information, address the Publishers. 


3 96 32 Cornhill, Boston, 


Scott, DeQuincey, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dotssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
happy of a Porte Lumiere, Magic tern, oF 
other A tus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

portion of t 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... .:$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 


Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Sent free by mail & Ch.'. 
mal on. 
& CO. 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 

Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’ Trac and ort Ceurse. 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Gilede Course of Phyuice. 

e 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH Cco., 


Box 4374. 53 Joha S 
Gen'l New-England A NEW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 B: eld St., Boston. 104 22 


L PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin S8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW VORK, 
art’s for Students. (3 vols.) 


H German Classics 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 620, 
The Elemen Science 8 (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), #1.50. 
Putnam’s World's Cont'd to 1877. 84.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 
ay's Psychology, Ethics, etics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
- Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New phies. 
Shaw’s English Literaturé, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Wwittiam WARE & CO., 
47 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries; W. 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal 3 
Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Cam Concise History of the U. 8.; 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... + 1.25- 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vionna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


BROS., MERRILL & CQ. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVi 8 Arithmetics. 
Campbell 


By Malcolm MacVicar. 
B pbell. 
Seavey’s Go rich’s History of United States.. 


8 Concise History of the U. 8. 
Campbell 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
By . C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
y elps an 
E. C. Phel d L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth System of ae and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Van ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinxue & Co., 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


5 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's A scient and|Medieval and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHEMMeER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12mo0, 355 PP.» ful 
cloth. Illustrated. ‘ Introduction” price, $1.00; ** Ex- 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘‘ Sample Copy,’’ $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BarTHOLoMew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. ‘The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. “ Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
‘* Exchange,” 55 cents; ‘* Sample Copy,”’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
—s be found fully up to the times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, ani 


How to Teach. /mfroved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usvally pursued in Primary, In'er- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; alse, suggestions rel- 
ative to Discipline and School we «:* or the use 
of Teachers. By Henry Kippis, A.M., City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
rison and N. A. Cackins, Assistants. 12mo0, gloth, 276 pp. 
ye copy for examination, by mail, post- on receipt 
of $1.00. 


Venable’s U. S. History. Vew Za. 


Venable’s School History of the United States. Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Havas to the pres~ 
ent time. 


Harvey’s Readers. Eclectic Geographies. 

White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 

Eclectic Penmanship. Norton’s Philosophy. 
&c, &c., &. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
- Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY,-~ 


New England Agent, 
No. 3 Schoo] Street, BOSTON. 
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